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OUR DETACHMENT. 



CHAPTER I. 



GOSSIP. 



A BOUT this time we had among us a fellow 
-^ of the name of Morton, who had ex- 
changed into the — ^th from another regiment. 
He was insignificant-looking — not from being a 
small man, as he was tather over, than nnder, 
the middle height — ^but because he was one of 
that class of people whose appearance is best 
described by the epithet, " washed out ^ ; to 
add to that, he -Wbb of a qniet, nnobtmsive 
nature. His close-cropped hair was of the 
colour of tow, with none of the sheen and gloss 
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2 OUR DETACHMENT. 

on it that is generally seen on £siir hair. One 
would fancy, to look at it, that it so far partook 
of the peculiarities of the man on whose head it 
grew as to avoid reflecting the sunlight, for 
fear of attracting observation. His face had 
been sunburnt till it was a bad imitation of the 
<K)lour of his hair ; his eyes were of a pale, 
watery blue, and bis small, firmly-shut mouth 
was shaded by a little tow-coloured moustache. 
The whole face of this man, in spitp of its in- 
sipid colouring, had a compressed, concentrated 
look that led me often to wonder what was 
concealed under such an insignificant exterior. 
With my usual habit of theorising, I at once 
came to the conclusion it was a nature formed 
for great and secret evil, since so great a 
power of concealment as was expressed by the 
countenance had been bestowed upon it. Of 
course it was un&ir and wrong of me so to 
prejudge the man, but I am rather subject to 
taking prejudices, both for and against, at first 
sight, and I had taken a very violent prejudice 
against this man. 
I had often noticed his light-blue eyes slowly 
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travelling round the table from one to another 
of JiBy as we Bat chatting after mesB, and at such 
times there would be a look of intense but 
carefully-concealed cunning in his usually im- 
passible face. I used to wonder of what he 
thought then, as he did not often join in our 
conversation, or, when he did join, his re- 
marks were only of the average dull, com- 
mon-place type. 

Though I disliked him, most of the others 
thought him a good fellow, but stupid; Eger- 
ton, who was inclined to be chums with him, 
used sometimes to scold me for my ill-nature 
and unbelief concerning him. 

After he had been with us for a little time, 
some changes took place, resulting in his being 
appointed pay-master, temporarily, pending the 
arrival of some other man who was to have that 
post. He was a kind of man admirably fitted 
for such a charge, and he was much better 
liked in the place than his predecessor had 
been. In fact, he was much more appreciated 
and more thought of in that capacity than he 
had been before. 

b2 
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Time passed on, and he still held the appoint- 
ment, some hitch haying occmred with regard 
to the appointment of his snccessor. 

A short time after Claude's accident, and 
when he had returned to Dublin and resumed 
his duties, I noticed that Captain Morton 
seemed very much put out about something ; 
if one can use such an expression with re* 
gard to a man of his temperament, he seemed 
in low spirits. I saw him talking a good deal 
once or twice with Feversham and one or two 
of the senior officers, alone ; but wheneyer 
anyone to whom his conyersation was not par^^ 
ticularly addressed approached, he used to 
change the subject. Howeyer, after this had 
been going on for a few days^ a rumour spread 
itself among us — ^how arising, I know not — ^that 
some of the regimental money in Captain Mor- 
ton's hands had been ntclea from him — or,, 
rather, stolen out of a strong-box which he had 
in his room. 

Egertcmwas the fimt person who told me, 
and I said immediately, 

" It cannot be true, you know. In the first 
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place, I fiuppose the man neyer keeps it there 
but just the night or bo before pay-day, and 
whoever stole it would have to understand 
that; in the second place, that box has a 
most formidable lock — ^I was looking at it a 
few days ago, when I went into his room to ask 
for something while he was talking to Fevers- 
ham. I was greatly interested in the mechan- 
ism of it, for I thought it one of the best locks 
I had seen. It is «ome stupid, got^up story — 
one of the innumerable tales that spring up, no 
one knows how, without any apparent founda. 
tion. The famous teeth sown by Cadmus 
never produced such a prolific crop as the 
smallest fraction of reason for a report ; more 
often gossip is like a fungus, shooting up 
,in a night, without any visible seed what- 
ever." 

** Well, I don't know whether it is true or 
not," said Egerton. '* I will ask him ; some fel- 
lows told me, but they may have made a mistake, 
and taken up the matter wrongly." 

" Very likely," I answered : " fellows who talk 
a great deal often do make mistakes of that 
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kind, only then tbey generally make worse ones, 
for tbey fasten the misdemeanour on some par- 
ticular individual. The beauty of what you 
have been telling me is, its vagueness ; no one 
in particular can feel injured, and everyone in 
general may feel that for the honour of the regi- 
ment he would like to punch the particular 
head that originated this delightful bit of 
scandal." 

" You are quite hot about it," said Egerton, 
looking at me with a little surprise in the 
expression of his handsome, melancholy eyes. 
*^ After all, no harm was meant, it is what anyone 
might have said, without meaning to create 
scandal — if they had any foundation for it, that 
is to say." 

*' Of course if there is truth in it, that alters 
the matter ; but I say it is absurd, and that 
there can be no truth in it. Ask Morton, next 
time you see him; I never talk to him, so I will not 
inquire, he always reminds me of an adder, with 
his curious compressed secretive expression. 
You have no such dislike to him, so you can find 
out all about it." 
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Cecil langhed. " What a queer, prejudiced, 
impulsive boy you are," he said ; " and what an 
immensity of unnecessary decision you waste 
on things of that kind I Once you have decided 
you don't like a person, you never change, but 
stick to it at all hazards ; I must do you the 
justice to say, it is the same with your likings, 
they are quite as strong and as constant. But 
you know if I was to take up a prejudice I 
should reconsider it, and change my mind 
twenty times a day, and finally end by avoiding 
the person, in order to avoid the worry of hav- 
ing to decide about him. Not a very good way 
of getting on, is it, but it suits me ; however, I 
am not as fickle in my likings — there I can 
be as true as you. I think the reason why I 
cannot dislike heartily, is because it always 
seems unkind ; then too, perhaps, just when I am 
most provoked, I remember I myself am as ag- 
gravating or distasteful to the person with 
whom I am irritated as he is to me. Now in liking 
there is never any fear of doing wrong ; it must 
be right; even if you are deceived, and the 
person you liked turns out badly, I think it is 
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better for you that you should have cared for 
him than that you should have judged him 
harahly without cause." 

*^ That is a hit at my {prejudices, on the Dr. 
Fell principle. 1 am sure you are right, and 
your kind nature enables you to do as you say, 
but a fellow like me would explode some day 
if he went about smothering impulses, and try- 
ing to turn them into what they ought to be, 
instead of what they are." 

*^ For goodness sake. Madcap, don't get any 
more explosive than you are naturally, or it 
will be fearfully dangerous for us quiet fellows I 
Even with all your safety-valves open, you are 
rather a touch-me-not person at times ; but you 
have one good quality — ^it is over in a minute, 
as the passionate husband in one of Leech's pic- 
tures says to his wife, after he has smashed 
every article of furniture in their sitting- 
room." 

*^ You always make fun of a fellow," I answer- 
ed, trying not to laugh; ^^butlam sure you can- 
not say I smash the furniture of the rooms. I 
never go beyond words, do I !" 
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* 

^' What do you say about that business in 
James's rooms the other day T — wasn't it some- 
thing like what I have been describing T" 

I held my tongue. I do not think he should 
have brought the matter up, but as he did speak 
about it, I may as well tell what it was. A few 
days before there had been a whole lot of us 
sitting in James's room ; we were smoking and 
talking, as it was a wet day, and we did not care 
about going out. After a time Mayleigh got at 
me, chaffing me, and making fun of me in a 
manner I could not stand. I bore it for a while 
tolerably, though becoming gradually more 
savage; but at length I got into such a passion 
that I seized a book lying near me and shied it 
at his head. He ducked just in time, or he 
would have got a knock that would have taught 
him not to chaff me for a while ; and the book 
passing over him, just caught a handsome 
bronze statuette on the chimney-piece, a thing 
James set great store by, and knocking it 
down, it was broken iato several pieces on the 
fender. 

I was dreadfully sorry when I saw what I 
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had done, for James is a good fellow, and I 
knew be was distressed at the loss of his 
favourite ornament, though he laughed and 
tried to turn the matter off* I was sobered, 
and Majleigh, I think, was a little taken 
aback, for he left me alone for the rest of the 
evening. 

Since then I have been very careful, and 
have not been in as bad a temper again, though 
Mayleigh, knowing I am watching myself, de- 
lights in being fearfully aggravating. When he 
gets too bad I turn round quickly and look 
at him ; I think he has got now to know 
by my eye when I am dangerous, for he 
gives over then ; but it is very hard keeping 
quiet when one has a fellow like that always at 
one, and Cecil, knowing how I am tried, should 
not have alluded to the affair. 

I told him so after I had thought over the 
matter for a few minutes, and then he said I had 
a good deal to put up with, and he ought not 
to have mentioned it, only the likeness to the 
passionate husband overcame him, and he could 
not help pointing it out. 
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I mention all this to show that I did take a 
good deal of chaff from them, and was not 
nearlj such a fire-eater as thej wished to make 
out. But there are some things I will not allow 
myself to be laughed at about. 

" Have you not got a horse to sell ?" asked 
Egerton suddenly. « I heard you wanted to 
part with that pretty brown mare, Twilight. I 
have not got a mount now, and I have taken a 
fancy to her. She seemed such a clever huntress 
the day 1 saw her out with you at the Wards' ; 
though the hunting season is over, I should 
like to get her ; she will come in useful next 
season, and do my quiet Summer work be- 
sides." 

" Yes, I will sell her," I replied. " I am send- 
ing Blackfoot home to Longhurst for the Sum- 
mer ; we have splendid stabling there, and the 
most delightful boxes for summering horses. 
He deserves a rest, after winning that race so 
pluckily. I never thought he would have done 
it so easily, though I knew he would not be far 
behind at the finish. But I do not want to keep 
Twilight ; she is a very good little mare, and I 
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can recommend her, bat I only bought her for 
the season, and always intended to sell her as 
soon as it was over. You can have her for 
eighty guineas, which I think very reasonable 
for an animal of her class." 

'^ I need not ask you if she is all right," said 
Cecil ; '^ or, rather, I suppose I ought to do so. 
But the fitct is, you are the only man I know 
whose word I would take about a horse, and I 
do believe yours implicitly." 

'* Well, I think you may," I replied, laughing. 
*^ The only point on which I would mislead any- 
one is whether the animal is gentle or not ; for 
it is a &ct that I have sold a horse that I con- 
sidered as gentle and as kind as a horse could 
be, and that I was told afterwards was a most 
dangerous and unmanageable brute. Of course 
I found out the people who had got him were 
afraid of him, and he bullied them, that was all. 
Now as to this mare Twilight, she is sound, and 
a perfectly trained, safe fencer, but, what is 
curious in a horse that does jump well, she can- 
not bear to do it, and, unless you watch her when 
you are coming to your first fence, she will balk. 
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Give her a tonch of the spur as you come near 
it, and she will take it, and go well for the rest 
of the day ; let her balk, and it will take you a 
great deal of trouble to get her right again." 

" Very well," answered Cecil, " I think I shall 
be able to manage her. And we may as well 
conclude the purchase ; come up to my rooms 
presently, and we will do the business part of 
the transaction, and then I shall take possession 
of her. I think her such a pretty creature, and 
up to a good deal of weight." 

** Yes, indeed," I said. ** That ih one reason 
that I am parting with her. I ride ten stone 
twelve, and she is up to between fourteen and 
fifteen stone. If she was quite thoroughbred, 
you would not get her for double the money I 
am giving her to you for now." 

A few hours after, going up to Cecil's room, 
he gave me the money, a good deal of it being 
in gold, with some silver and notes. 

"I have been lately paid some money that 
was owing to me," he said, laughing, when Z 
looked astonished at his producing all this out 
of an old battered leather desk that any evil* 
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minded person might have opened easily. ** 1 
am not accustomed to keep monej in this way, 
bnt having got it, and intending to buy the 
horse, I kept it by me." 

"As I shall do," I answered. " I always like 
to have something ready to my hand in case I 
want it ; to tell you the truth, though my father 
always gives me a very Ubernl allowance, I 
sometimes overdraw my account. I have done so 
just now ; but I do not intend to put it straight 
with this. I just write and tell the governor 
that he must pay in some more to my account, 
and he does so, though I get a lecture now and 
then if I am supposed to have been too extrava- 
gant. Really, you know, this will go a very 
little way. Talk of money making itself wings 
—I say wings are nothing to it. I beheve it 
first invented the electric telegraph." 

Cecil was pleased with his purchase, which I 
was glad of, because people so rarely are satis- 
fied with horses, that it is a very" disagreeable 
thing, as a rule, selling one to a friend. But I 
knew, when he bought her, that if he could 
manage her she would please him ; and as it 
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happened, they got on very well together. 

It was now the early part of May, and con- 
sequently beginning to get wofiiUy stupid in 
Dublin. All who were worth knowing had taken 
themselves off to London for the season, and we 
were left pacing the pavement in Graftou 
Street, or looking out of the windows of the 
club in Stephen's Green, without a chance of 
catching a glimpse of the pretty faces we used 
to admire, and with whose owners we had so 
often danced at the Viceregal and elsewhere, 
earlier in the year. 

It was very stupid work, and I think it was as 
a relief from the prevailing dulness that about 
this time we took to giving card-parties among 
ourselves. Nearly every evening some of us 
would assemble in the rooms belonging to one 
of the party (we took the duty of entertaining 
in turns^, and would then pass the time at play. 
Sometimes it was loo, sometimes trente et urij and 
so on, but it was always a game that admitted 
of a good deal of gambling. 

I am sure I do not know why I attended 
these affairs ; cards were always antipathetic to 
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me, and if the dnlness of the town bored me, the 
evening game would have bored me still more, 
bat for the companionship it gave me. All onr 
merriest and most amnsing fellows would be 
assembled there, and by not going I should miss 
so much mirth and laughter, so much gossip 
and scandal, which, when it did not affect the 
regiment, I am ashamed to confess, amused me 
as much as it did the others. 

I had nearly forgotten to say that Cecil Eger^ 
ton had inquired of Captain Morton the truth of 
the strange rumour which was steadily gaining 
ground. On his first alluding to the subject, 
Morton shut his mouth with a snap that remind- 
ed one of a steel trap ; but presently, thinking 
better of it, he went on to say that it was quite 
true — ^that several small sums of money had 
been missing, and quite lately a laYger amount. 
But, he added, he had his eyes open, and would 
soon catch the offender. He did not wish the 
matter spoken of, as it might reader the culprit 
cautious, but, if matters were left as they were, 
he would lay faia hand on him before long* 

^ Darrell says/' continued Egerton, ** that it 
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is a most intricate lock. He was examining it 
one day when he was in the room with you and 
Feversham, and he says he cannot understand 
how anyone who has not the key can open it." 

*^ I do not think Darrell knows much about 
the matter," replied Morton, coolly, " and he has 
no business giving his opinion when it was not 
' 7 asked." 

Morton spoke sharply, for, as is often the case, 
my dislike of him recoiled on to my own head. 

^^He did not mean any harm," resumed 
Egerton apologetically. " He and I were talk- 
ing together, and he merely mentioned that. 
Do you suspect anyone ? Have you any 
clue r 

" I may have my suspicions," replied Morton, 
almost rudely; "but it is better not to tell 
them. Things get talked of, and they go 
round, and everybody hears them, and finally 
the man who has been doing it all would get to 
know I was on the watch, and would take care 
of himself. No, 1 shall keep my own counsel." 

"Keep it by all means," answered Egerton, 
rather nettled by the other's tone ; " bat perhaps 

VOL. III. C 
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you will not mind telling me whether you 
suspect any of the men of the regiment. I hope 
not, it would be so unpleasant." 

*^ The men of the regiment," laughed Morton, 
satirically; ^^so you think that would be un- 
pleasant, do you? What should you say if it 
went higher than that;" and without waiting 
for an answer he moved away, leaving poor 
Egerton standing quite bewildered, thinking 
over those concluding words. 

It was not possible, he thought, that Morton 
could really suspect any among themselves ; he 
must have said it for a joke, but if so, it was a 
dreadfully bad joke, and in his quiet, uncertain 
way Egerton felt indignant. At first he 
thought he would come and tell me ; I would 
sympathise in his indignation, and I would also 
tell him whether there could possibly be any 
chance of such a dreadM thing being true. 
But then, before he had made half a dozen steps 
in the direction in which he expected to find 
me, he changed his mind. It was quite possible, 
he thought, that I might get into a passion, and 
tell Morton, next time I saw him, that he was 
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slandering us ; that would be sure to create 
an unpleasantness, and make matters worse 
between Morton and me than they abready 
were. It was very provoking that people 
would be quarrelsome and passionate, and it 
was very annoying to hear hints of the nature 
of this last one, without being able to find out 
if there was any foundation for them or not. 

If the world, and the people in it, were not 
quite up to Mr. Yansittart's standard of badness, 
stiU they were sufficiently aggravating and in- 
comprehensible at times, and very worrying to 
a man like Cecil, who was straightforward 
both from principle and a laziness of character 
that made it too great a trouble to go round- 
about when he could go straight. 

The end of his perplexity was the usual end 
of everything that annoyed him — he left it to 
chance to direct his actions, and decide whether 
he should tell me or not. 

Chance decided that he should tell me, as 
anyone might have betted, with perfect cer- 
tainty of winning. On all subjects but the one, 
Cecil's nature demanded a confidant, and even 

c2 
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on that one he had told me all but the name. 
I was extremely angry at Morton's having 
suggested that any of us could be implicated in 
such an affair. " A common theft — why, he is 
quite as likely to have done it as any of the 
others 1" I cried, angrily. " I wonder how he 
dare give such liberty to his tongue, even if he 
thought it. You should have pitched into him, 
Cecil. I can tell you he would have had cause 
to remember it if he said such a thing to me." 

" I have no doubt he would," answered Cecil, 
a smile dawning on his troubled face ; ^' but you 
see I have not your energy of character ; be- 
sides, you know, though I believe he meant that 
as a hit at us, still he did not say anything we 
could take hold of. What is the good of getting 
into rows unnecessarily f Promise me you will 
not say anything to Morton, or he will pitch into 
me for having told you 1" 

"Very well," I answered, feeling a little 
surly ; "if you like to let that kind of thing pass, 
I cannot help you ; but you see the fellow will 
not speak so to me." 

« Try him," Cecil replied, laughing. He had 
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not repeated what Morton had said of me, not 
wishing to make mischief— indeed in his good 
nature, and wish to see ns all friends, he often 
tried to persuade me that Morton was well 
disposed towards me, if I would let him show 
it. I used not to mind him ; I knew it was a 
result of his over-amiable disposition, that he 
took everything at its best, and that, if by any 
chance Morton made a civil remark about me, 
he at once concluded the man was anxious to 
be on good terms with me, but was frightened 
off by my very apparent dislike. 

We dropped the subject then, and I attended 
•card-parties in Morton's room, just as I did in 
Egerton's, or James's, or in any of the other 
fellows' rooms ; and all the time I did so, I used 
to grumble at their stupidity, and think I had 
much rather be whirling down St. Patrick's 
hall, with a good partner, than sitting there 
with a handful of stupid spotted paste-board 
before me. 

The money on the game was the only thing 
that redeemed it from perfect insipidity in my 
eyes — and, let me confess, I liked to win. Not 
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that I cared one bit more about the money, I 
fancy, than any other fellow there ; but because, 
in anything I undertook, I could not bear to be 
beaten. Thinking cards dull, as I did, the un* 
governable desire to be first in any pursuit I 
took up made me learn to play them well^ 
whenever there was any head-work or skill in 
the matter, that would, in a measure, make 
me take an interest in what I was doing ; but 
those horrid games of chance were my abom- 
ination: even winning at them gave me no 
satisfaction, because there was nothing but 
blind chance to thank for it when you did 
win, 

Claude used to join us too. He had not yet 
gone bn leave, though he was going very short- 
ly. I fancy he had more of the' gambler in him 
than I, for he appeared to enjoy the thing, and 
played rather high occasionally. 

We were all in Morton's rooms one evening, 
for an entertainment of this kind. The busi- 
ness of the evening had not yet commenced ; 
we were standing about talking, and Morton, 
who, I think, was rather excited,, and was 



speaking more than usual, suddenly led, of his 
own accord, to the subject of the stolen money, 
about which he had before avoided talking. 

" I have my eye on the culprit," he said, " and 
I intend to make an example of him. I have set 
a trap for him, and he has fallen into it. Very 
shortly he will be discovered before all eyes." 

" Some poor beggar of a servant, I suppose ?" 
said Claude, carelessly. "Of course, if he is 
discovered and brought to trial, the authorities 
will make an example of him without asking 
your advice. I suppose it is wrong, and soft- 
hearted of me, but I often feel sorry for people 
of that kind when they get into trouble. We 
have no conception — can form very little idea, 
of what their temptations may be, and often 
are. And then one fall, if it is discovered, gets 
them looked upon as black sheep for the rest of 
their lives ; whereas, if one of us were capable 
of doing such a thing, we should probably not 
make the case public, but only force him to sell 
out quietly ; and he would then be at liberty to 
make a fresh beginning, with no heavier pun- 
ishment for his sin than that. The burdens of 
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this world are very unequally divided, and, I 
do believe, often weigh heaviest on those who 
have least courage to bear them." 

" How do you make that out V* asked Cedl. 
** * The back is fitted to the burden/ we know 
is a proverb ; but your theory does not agree 
with the crystallised essence of the wisdom of 
all ages, as it is thus handed down to us. 
Where would the weak ones of the world be, if 
it were they who were obliged to carry the 
heaviest burdens t" 

Claude laughed, 

" You think you have got me into a comer, 
Egerton, and you are right, in a kind of way. 
I cannot explain what I mean, though I feel it. 
The ones who are most likely to give way 
under trouble are often sent the heaviest trials 
to bear. Perhaps it is their own disposition 
that makes it heavier to them than to other 
people— -and yet that cannot be the cause al- 
together. Let me be personal, and I will illus- 
trate my meaning. Of the two of us, I should 
be, by most people, considered the strongest, 
in will and character — ^indeed, I &ncy I am 
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very strong that way. But I may venture to 
predict that through life you will meet with 
greater misfortunes than I shall. Whether you 
will succumb under them, or whether you will 
fight against them boldly and bravely, remains 
to be proved ; but that will be your fate, I am 
sure." 

"Your opinion on those matters differs en- 
tirely from mine," I said boldly; while Cecil 
answered gloomily: 

" Yon are rather of the character of Job's 
comforters. That is a cheerful prediction with 
which to begin the evening ; and I am not even 
particularly fortunate at cards, to make up for 
the ill-luck I am destined to have in other things. 
Rather hard lines, is it not ?" 

"Never mind that," cried Morton; "let us 
get to business. But you never asked me how 
I intended to catch the culprit. It is rather an 
old trick, but if it serves my turn that will do. 
I had marked the money that was left in my 
box after I first found that some was gone. The 
marked money is missing now, and I shall be 
sure to trace it in a day or two." 
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FeverBham laughed heartily. 

" What an idea I" he said. ** You will have 
to get a search-warrant, and examine the con- 
tents of the pockets of all the men in the regi- 
ment. It will be an ardnoos undertaking, and 
1 would rather you did it than I." 

"A search-warrant is not needed,'' replied 
Morton ; ^^ I shall find it out without doing that. 
Besides, I never said the culprit was among our 
men ; indeed, Egerton can tell you I expressed 
a different opinion to him. ^Tou must look 
higher,' 1 said ; didn't I, Egerton t" 

As he appealed thus to Cecil, he laughed a 
most harsh, unmusical laugh, full of meaning 
and irony. Cecil looked at him rather con- 
temptuously, and I put my hands into my pocket, 
to keep them off him. I had no need to cham- 
pion us now, for Feversham came a step nearer 
to Morton, and, fixing his handsome dark eyes 
sternly on the pale cunning ones of Captain 
Morton, said, 

^' An allusion such as you have made cannot 
be taken in jest. Do you wish me to take it in 
earnest ?" 
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Morton seemed a little cowed, for he shrunk 
back, saying, 

*' I meant no offence to yon, Captain Fevers- 
ham. Wait awhile, and you will see I never 
make mistakes, or say things rashly, a's you 
know." 

" If you spoke of any of us, you might just as 
well have spoken of me. Until one of them is 
proved to be wrong, any slur passed upon 
them is passed upon me also. Please remember 
this. Captain Morton, as my temper is short at 
times.'^ 

" There are many short tempers here, I can 
tell you," interrupted James. " Do not let us 
have any of your joking again ; we will none 
of us take it, any more than Feveraham." 

Morton looked round at all of us with a 
cynical sneer. 

^^I did not mean to offend the honourable 
company," he said. " Will that explanation do ? 
Because, if so, we had better get tO' work, and 
not remain bickering here the whole evening." 

A good many of us looked at each other in 
doubt. Morton's apology, if it was meant for 
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4such, was not of the most civil kind, and did 
not seem, either, as if meant. We all felt oiur- 
selves outraged by the suspicioDS he had hinted 
at, and all were sure that none of their comrades 
could be guilty of such a deed as this theft of 
money; perhaps I alone of all present, when 
mentally exonerating my companions, put in a 
proviso — except the man who accuses them. 
Not that I really for one minute believed him 
•capable of anything of the kind; but I was 
•actuated to some such sentiment by my dislike 
for him, and my remembrance of an old belief 
among us in our school-days, that he who ac- 
i^used others of anything very bad must be 
capable of such an act himself. 

But, though there were many black looks, it 
4seemed to be decided by common consent that 
no more notice should be taken of Morton's 
inuendo, and we sat down together, in no very 
pleasant humour with our host, though he was 
exerting himself to the utmost to try to do 
^way with the bad impression he had created. 
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CHAPTER II. 



AT A CARD-TABLE. 



TTTE sat down and began to play. I remem- 
' ' ber well onr game that night was loo. It 
was a game which I disliked rather more than 
most others, and the rest of onr set liked it, so 
we had it very often. I was always unfortunate 
in the cards I got, and, as we played moder- 
ately high, I sometimes lost a good deal. Then 
I would be provoked with myself for having 
been beguiled into joining in what I really did 
not care about ; not that I cared much for the 
loss of the money, but that I would rather 
have spent it on something else. Money lost 
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at cards is so clean gone, seems so deliberatelj 
wasted — or, rather, it is utterly, but not at all 
deliberately wasted, for more people lose by 
getting too excited to know what they are 
about than by anything else. 

Whether I was excited or not on that parti- 
cular evening, I do not know ; I think it is more 
likely I was obstinate. I used to take an obsti- 
nate fit sometimes, and determine to go on play- 
ing until I should win, and I made it a kind of 
point of honour not to be daunted by ill-luck. 
On this occasion I lost more than I had ever 
done before, and what annoyed me more than 
the losing was that Morton won all that I had 
to pay up. Of course it was fortune of war, and 
I could not blame him, but I scowled at him 
angrily, as I handed over gold and silver to 
him perpetually. I was aggravated too, to 
notice that he examined the money he re- 
ceived carefully, though slyly, as if afraid of 
being observed, and all he received from me he 
placed on one side, and the rest of his winnings 
on the other. I had brought down a good deal 
of money with me for the evening, knowing 
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that I should probably lose; it was some of 
what Egerton had paid me for the horse. But 
I soon came to an end of my stock of ready 
money, and in the end had to borrow, in 
order to finish the evening. 

I saw Claude look at me once or twice, as if 
he was rather surprised at my recklessness, but 
we hardly ever spoke now, and so he said no- 
thing. We sat up late, till between one and two, 
I think, and I was beginning to get too sleepy 
for anything to keep me awake, when we rose 
from the table and prepared to leave. Before 
we had finished talking, and putting up our 
money, however, Morton went to the door, 
opened it, looked out, and finally shutting it, 
and putting his back against it, said: '^I am 
sorry to be obliged to return to a subject that 
seemed so disagreeable to all when 1 mention- 
ed it just now ; but since I spoke to you before, 
it has become my duty, my painful duty, to al- 
lude to the matter again, and to point out the 
culprit to you. It is for you then to decide 
what shall be done to him." 

" Really this is too bad 1" I exclaimed, my an- 
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ger awakening me thoroughly. ^^We all told 
you before we would not have you hinting 
that one of our number was a thief. If you 
have anything to say^ say it plainly, but mind 
you will have to prove it.*' 

" You crow very loud, Darrell, for a fellow 
who has lost so much as you have this evening," 
answered Morton, pointing to the pile of my 
losings, which he had carefully set on one side. 
*^ See he has lost this, as you all know, and yet 
he is not sobered enough to keep quiet, and not 
speak till he is spoken to, which will, I have no 
doubt, be soon enough." 

His tone was insufferably impertinent and 
supercilious, and I felt an insane desire to give 
him a good pommeling. I restrained myself, 
however, and replied, *' If I can afford to lose, 
what is it to you whether I do it or not, and 
why should I be down-hearted t If I cannot 
afford it, it is still no business of yours, so long 
as you are paid." 

" What is it you have to say, Morton t" asked 
Feversham coldly ; *^ we cannot all stand here to 
watch you and Darrell sparring. But mind, as 
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the boy said, yon had better bring forward no 
charge nnlesi^ yon can prove it." 

" What do yon consider proof? If the marked 
money is f onnd on him, will that do I" 

"Unless he can explain how he got it, and prove 
that he received it from some other person, it 
will naturally go far towards condemning him ; 
indeed you will then have ground for your 
assertions, and I suppose we might have to be- 
lieve them. But why put such a case ?" con- 
tinued Feversham impatiently. " I do not believe 
you will be able to find your marked money on 
anyone here." 

" Do not be so sure," sneered Morton, getting 
defiant, as he began to feel sure of his ground ; 
"it may come nearer home to you than you 
think." 

"What do you mean, you* scoundrell" cried 
Feversham, seizing Morton by the collar of the 
coat. " Do you dare to insinuate that I could do 
such a thing?" and in his passion Claude shook 
Morton, as though he had been a rat in the 
jaws of a terrier, while I grinned with delight 
at seeing him so treated. 

VOL. III. D 
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" Take your bands off me I" cried Morton an- 
grily ; ^* I said nothing about yon, and unless tbe 
cap fitted, there was not the least necessity for 
you to wear it. But though it is not you, it is 
a relation of yours. That is the fellow I" he con- 
tinued, pointing to me. 

This time I did not pause or think — ^I. sprang 
at him, and struck him a blow with the back of 
my hand across the mouth, saying, ** Take that, 
liar I" 

I struck him hard, and for a minute, between 
pain and bewilderment, he was unable to speak, 
while all the others stood round looking at us 
in amazement. Claude alone retained his pres- 
ence of mind, and seizing me by the arms, as I 
was about to renew the attack, drew me back, 
saying, in a low voice, "Keep quiet; violence 
will make your case worse ; I will see that you 
have fair play." 

*' Then you do not believe that of me, Claude I" 
I cried, almost pleadingly. I knew he had 
thought badly of me, and it seemed to me that, 
if he did not believe this of me, neither would 
anyone else ; besides, his kind voice, his speak- 
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ing soothingly to me, now that I was in trouble 
and wanted help — ^all this brought up to my 
mind my old boyish adoration for him, and I felt 
again as I used to do in the times so long past, 
that I could go through fire and water, to use an 
expressive saying among the country people, 
for his sake. 

Before Claude could answer, Morton, boiling ' 
with rage, had caught up my words, and an- 
swered them. "Not believe you did it, you 
young miscreant I" he said ; ^^ whether he wishes 
to do so or not, he will have to believe it, for I 
can prove it. Come here, all of you, and look 
at this money ; do you see all round the rim in- 
side a deep scratch, as if it had been cut with a 
knife ? That is exactly what has been done, and 
I was the person who did it. You yourselves 
saw Darrell give me this money ; you all see how 
it has been marked. He has had the audacity 
to pay me back a good deal of it, you may ob- 
serve, by way of settling his debts at cards ; but 
there is more to be found yet. I must insist on 
searching his rooms." 

" Really, Morton, you are acting a great deal 
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too hastily," said Claude, coming forward and 
speaking in a strange, stiff manner, very unlike 
his usual way of talking. I could not tell whe- 
ther he was angry with Morton, and grieved for 
me, or whether he was inclined to believe there 
was truth in the accusation and be down upon 
me. After an instant's pause, during which 
Morton looked at him defiantly, imagining 
he was going to take my part, he continued:. 
" I do not wonder Darrell was annoyed at your 
insulting words. You must know that it is ex- 
tremely probable he received it from some one 
else. At any rate you should first have pointed 
out to him that it was some of the stolen money, 
and then have asked him how it came into his 
possession." 

"I shall act in whatever way I think fit in 
such a case as this," answered Morton, ^^ and shall 
take any measures I may see to be right." 

" Then you are extremely likely to get your- 
self into troublesome of these days," said Claude 
haughtily, drawing off from Morton with a con- 
temptuous expression, and placing himself by 
me, in a manner that seemed to say, *'At 
least I will see fair play." 
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There was a short pause, during which seve- 
ral fellows took up the money and examined 
it. I experienced a curious sensation as I 
stood there hj Feversham, waiting for what 
should come next. I felt as if I was &r away, 
at an immense distance in space, removed 
from this troubled scene, and that down the 
incalculable length of vista I saw dimly the 
eager, curious faces that crowded round the 
table, and glanced alternately from me to Mor- 
ton, and the pile of coin that had caused this up- 
roar. Low and distant, yet clear and distinct, 
1 could hear their voices interrupted by a kind of 
throbbing in my head, that was caused by the 
quick pulsations of my passionate youthful blood; 
what struck me most of all was one figure, that 
seemed nearer to me than the others, and in 
whose eyes there was a hesitating, uncertain, 
and yet anxious look. 

This figure was Egerton s ; he had come near- 
er to me, after he had heard me accused of such 
a pitifal crime, as though he wished to show 
me by that action that he did not believe it ; 
and all the time he looked at me with such 
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troubled eyes, that seemed to be asking some 
question he would not put into words. His 
look haunted me ; it contained a petition I felt 
sure, but — what petition 1 The money that I had 
paid down to Morton, and that was marked, I 
had received from Egerton, in payment for the 
mare Twilight. I had told him, laughing, that 
I intended to keep it by me for any emergency^ 
and he must have known pretty well that it 
was this money which was causing the present 
disturbance. ' 

Yet he did not come forward to say ^hat he 
knew of it, and the questioning gaze he turned 
on me seemed to plead with me not to reveal 
that he had anything to do in the matter. I 
could not, and would not, think ill of him; 
yet I wondered he did not avow the coin had 
come to me from him. At any rate, be wished 
to keep that fact a secret, and by me at least it 
would not be divolged. I met his gaze openly 
and steadily, smiling to him to encourage him^ 
and show him that he had nothing to fear from 
my telling how I came by the money. My look 
seemed to reassure him, for after meeting it he 
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turned away and examined the mark on one 
of the sovereigns. 

Then Morton spoke. 

"Notwithstanding yow championing your 
cousin, Feversham, I shall think it my duty to 
search his room. But first we will hear what 
account he has to give, of the way in which h& 
became possessed of the money." 

"I have no account to give," T answered 
stoutly, looking him boldly in the face. The 
charge [was absurd, and I did not feel in the least 
frightened, and so I showed by my manner. 

"It came to me through other hands, of 
course, or else I should not have it ; but I am 
not in the habit of keeping a memorandum of 
every sum of money I receive, and who pays it 
to me. I deny your charge emphatically, and 
think you are a fool for having entertained such 
an idea for a minute. That is all. Now come 
and search the room if you like." 

Here Claude put his hand on my shoulder. 

" If you know who gave you that money, tell 
him," he said, in a low tone. " It is better to 
prove him in the wrong if you can. He is de- 
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termined to give you trouble, and you may save 
yourself a great deal of annoyance if you are 
able to show at once how you came by it." 

^* That it is not possible for me to do, Claude," 
I answered. " I got it someway in change, I 
know ; but at any rate, my denial is enough, or 
ought to be enough, and I will not attempt any 
other defence." 

Claude shook his head as if he did not agree 
with me, and Morton looked at me with a fiend- 
ish exultation in his eye; he had me in his 
power, he fancied, and I could see he thought 
so by the triumphant malignity of his expres- 
sion. He waited for a minute, as though giving 
me time for my defence ; then, seeing I remained 
silent, he said, 

" Let us come now to his room. We shall 
soon see if he has got any more of such ill-gotten 
gains in hiding." 

Again I would have struck him could I have 
got at him, and this time I should have stuck 
to him and not let him off so easily, but Claude, 
fearing what might happen, put his arm within 
mine and held me back. 
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"The mnocent are patient," he whispered, 
*' Wait till he has committed himself to some 
course against which you can protest when 
your innocence is proved. Let him search — it 
will be all the better for you that he should do 
sOy and will, when nothing is found, produce a 
good impression on those who would condemn 
you if you were to resist.'' 

"But suppose he does find something?" I 
said ; ^' it is quite probable he may. I keep a 
lot of cash about me always, and wherever I 
got that I may have got more. I cannot say 
for certain that he may not find plenty more 
marked coin." 

I could feel Claude's hand that rested on my 
arm tremble a little as I spoke, and I con- 
tinued : 

" If you begin to think badly of me, if you 
doubt my word and regret the course you have 
taken, leave me. I have courage to face this, I 
hope, and will stand or fall alone, as a brave 
man should." 

" I won't leave you," he answered, " unless 
matters turn out worse than I expect. Only 
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proof could make me believe you guilty, and 
proof you could not expeot me to disbelieve." 

*^ I think, in that case, you had better leave me 
now," I said. ^^ This man is determined the theft 
shall be brought home to me, and has, no doubt, 
taken his measures accordingly. You would 
believe any case he has trumped up ; unless you 
have an implicit and unswerving confidence in 
me that nothing can shake, you had better 
avoid the disgrace of having championed a 
losing cause." 

I spoke bitterly, and shook off his arm with 
sudden passion as I spoke. I had been too hasty 
in believing him to be the true friend I had ex- 
pected, and the revulsion of feeling at finding him 
doubtful and lukewarm drove me to cast him off 
altogether. 

He looked at me very reproachfully — ^very 
sadly. " You have none of the confidence of 
innocence," he said, '^ and yet I cannot believe 
it of you." 

" Do you expect me to be confident, when I 
know that man has laid his plans to convict 
me? Such things have been done before as 
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proving an innocent man gnilty, and may be 
done again ; therefore I cannot have any feeling 
of security. In this case innocence cannot save 
me : only proving goilt in another would give 
me a chance." 

^* Is there any other, then, whom you think 
guilty? — who is itl" 

"Ask Morton," I answered, shortly; "he^ 
seems to know so much about it, perhaps h& 
knows that too, if he would only tell it." 

We had by this time arrived at my rooms,, 
and forthwith the search was to commence* 

" There is no need for your doing that kind 
of thing," I cried indignantly, as I saw Morton 
looking into a box in which I kept a little 
leather case containing two photographs of 
Gwendoline Bambridge — how obtained it is un- 
necessary to state. 

"Only a woman's portrait^" said Morton, 
throwing it on the table with a coarse laugh. 
" Mr. Darrell has taste, it seems, for she is un- 
commonly good-looking. Will you introduce 
me to her, if I let you off- fi'ee from this 
scrape t" 
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upon me, and I felt overwhelmed. Something 
seemed to rise in mj throat and choke me, and 
the blood surged upwards to my head in a 
blinding, tumnltnons wave that rendered me 
dizzy and confused, and prevented me for a 
time from seeing what was going on around 
me. 

I lost consciousness that anyone was in the 
room with me ; friends or foes might have seen 
my anguish then, it was all one to me ; but they 
were too busy looking for more proofe of my 
guilt, and I was alone with my agony, though 
in a room full of people. 

Can you understand what it was to me, that 
the man I had loved and reverenced above all 
others, the man who knew every thought of my 
heart, every impulse of my mind, '^ mine own 
&miliar friend,'' should have turned his back on 
me, and left me in my direst need ? That he 
should have known me so little, cared for me so 
lightly, as to believe this terrible charge? No 
words can tell the bitterness of that moment ; 
it was one of those that fortunately seldom 
occur even once in a life-time. Alas for the 
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boasted courage of a brave man, it would not 
long endure such trials as that I it endures them 
but poorly at any time, I think. I know that in 
my case, though I recovered sufficiently in a few 
minutes to meet the eyes that I expected every 
minute turned on me, I had no longer at heart 
any courage at all, and told myself it had been 
better for me I had never been born than that I 
should have lived for such an hoar as this. 

It seemed to me then as if all the coming 
years flashed before me, and I saw myself lone- 
ly and miserable, living always a blighted man, 
under the shadow of a great disgrace, branded 
with a tarnished name. I who had been so 
proud of our noble name, who had exulted in 
the honour and good report of many gallant 
ancestors, who, protected by the shadow of 
their fame, had made my way fearlessly so far 
in the world, dreaming that no act or word of 
mine should ever sully an unspotted shield, that 
no disgrace through deed of mine should dark- 
en the glorious renown of other days. 

And now how was it ? I could have groaned, 
but that there were malicious ears near to hear, 
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and glory in my misery* I conld have wept bit- 
ter tears of outraged feeUng, but that there were 
cmel eyes turned on me, that would have taken 
this as a cowardly shrinking from the conse- 
quenoes of sin. I tried to bear up ; if every- 
thing went against me, there would be time 
enough for grief and anguish by-and-by — all 
life, in &ct ; if I escaped, if the innocence that 
I knew to be mine was proclaimed openly, 
sorrow would be wasted ; I would be strong, I 
would be patient, though it was hard to find 
either strength or patience under the circum- 
stances. 

But in this, at least, I would be master — ^I 
would govern my own thoughts, if I could con- 
trol nothing else; and, full of this determination, 
I set myself to think of other things. But of 
what could I think ? Of course my mind turned 
naturally to Gwendoline, but the only idea con- 
nected with her that presented itself was, What 
would she think of this f Would she believe 
my innocence, or would she be tempted, by her 
love for Claude, to take his side in the matter f 
I was torturing myself with these questions, to 
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which I could return no possible answer, when 
a bustle at the other end of the room attracted 
my attention. 

I heard exclamations of pained surprise, and 
looking towards the others, saw that they were 
all gathered round Captain Morton, examining 
some money he was showing them. He was 
standing near my easy-chair ; he had taken up 
the cushion of the seat, and, as well as I could 
see, had ripped it open. 

"Hulloal" I cried, seeing this, "I don't 
believe yonr powers give you the right of tear- 
ing up my furniture, and I object. Put down 
that cushion, if you please." 

" We will, with pleasure," replied Captain 
Morton, in an ironically polite manner. " We 
have found out all we want from it. The 
covering of it was a little torn, which led me to 
examine it, and there I found the missing 
thirty pounds. It was an ingenious hiding- 
place, and if you had sat down in it, instead of 
on the sofa, you might have saved yourseli^ per- 
haps. What made you be such a fool ?" 

'' Because I did not know as much about it as 
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you did/' I aiiswered; "that money was put 
there, and you were the person who did it/' 

" The money was put there, no doubt, or else 
it would not be there now/' sneered Morton; 
" but I should like to know how, if it was I put 
it there, you came to be spending it. There is 
another fifty pounds, that was taken little by 
little at first, before I was aware there was a 
thief among us ; your people will have to pay 
that up. I made it good and took my time to 
catch the culprit; but for that T should not have 
found you out now. Your people, I imagine, will 
be willing to pay higher than that, to keep it dark* 
I should have thought your allowance was suffi- 
ciently good to remove all temptation to theft/' 

The words were hardly out of his mouth, 
before he measured his length on the groimd. 
'^ Now," I said, looking round on all the stem 
condemning faces around me, ''that man is a 
liar, and I have treated him as he deserves; I will 
do the same by any man who addresses such 
words to me, or whom I hear of as having 
used such words in regard to me/' 

No one spoke ; but this time, as I stood look- 
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ing defiantly at my some time comrades, so 
suddenly transformed into prejudiced judges, no 
friendly words from Claude's voice exercised 
their soothing influence over me, no kind 
pressure of his hand soothed the turbulence of 
my troubled spirit. I was all alone, I thought, 
and the bitterness of that feeling almost un- 
manned me. Not one of all my old friends to 
stand up for me I not one of them to clasp my 
hand in his, in token of frank and hearty 
belief I — nothing but cold, stern, frowning faces, 
whichever way 1 turned my eyes. 

No, I made a mistake : — ^there was one faith- 
ful and true, there was one who understood my 
sorrow and pitied me, and who, coming up to 
me boldly before them all, said clearly and 
distinctly, " Keep up your heart, Darrell. A 
great case has been made out against you ; but I 
know you, as many here ought to know you, 
and I declare I would sooner mistrust myself 
than you. Have no fear, the guilty will be dis- 
covered some day, and you will come out of your 
trial with untarnished honour." He took my 
hand as he spoke, and grasping it warmly, said 
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in a low tone in Gennan : ^* There is a flaw in 
this, I see it — ^and I think I can trace it ont ; but 
give me a day or two, and say nothing/' 

The man who spoke thus boldly and bravely 
for me was Egerton* He looked as if he had 
wakened up out of dreamland ; there was a fire 
in his eye, a decision in his tone, most unusual 
to him. Whatever had occupied his mind when 
I saw him musing had apparently resolved itself 
into some definite resolution, and that resolu- 
tion, he fancied, would have good results for 
me. 

But I had no such hope. I thought I knew 
very well what he was going to do. He in- 
tended to declare his share in the matter — ^to 
announce that it was he had given me the 
marked money (for he knew that the money 
found in my desk was part of what he had 
given me for Twilight), and perhaps state from 
whom he had obtained it ; but he quit^ forgot 
that this would in no way account for the 
money found in the chair-cushion ; or perhaps, 
in his absent-minded way, he may have thought 
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I hid it there for safety. I could see his plea 
would ' avail me little ; therefore, though I 
grasped his hand warmly in return, I did not 
feel as much cheered as I ought to have done. 

Then they all left the room, and I was 
alone. I was placed under arrest, and told 
that next day some one would be sent to me to 
tell me what decision they had arrived at after 
considering the &ct8 brought before them. 
They would then determine whether I should 
foe brought before a court-martial, or in what 
manner they should deem it advisable to act 
towards me. 

*^ And," said Morton, turning as he was about 
to leave the room, •* you had better write to the 
old fellow to stump up ; for whatever leniency 
we might be inclined to show you in letting 
you sell out quietly, would be prevented if I had 
to report the manner in which this money has 
been loist ; and I must do so soon, if it is not 
at once made good." 

Before I could answer be had left the room, 
and the door was shut. 
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A LL my old firiends — ^most of whom, at least, 
•^ were now friendB of mine no longer — went 
back to Morton's room to talk over the terrible 
discovery they had just made, and to deliberate 
what course they should pursue. Egerton went 
with them, to hear what they had to say, and 
to raise his voice against the general belief that 
I was in any way connected with the theft. 

Morton was fiendishly exultant, and ex- 
claimed: 

*' This es^lains the length of time that young 
villain took examining the lock of that box one 
day he was in my room when you were there, 
Feversham. Don't you remember how he 
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looked at it, and he said it was tho most 
complicated lock he had ever seen? We were 
not minding him ; probably he took the impres- 
sion of the key then. I always suspected him. 
People who make a loud talk and profession of 
their uprightness and principle are nearly 
always scoundrels." 

" Why, what a bad character you are giving 
yourself, Captain Morton I" said Egerton, in a 
sly, quiet tone; and everyone, in spite of the 
general concern and annoyance, laughed, for of 
all the men in the regiment perhaps Morton 
was the only one who did make much talk 
about, and a loud profession of, his high prin- 
ciples. We had often been inclined to think 
they were not more visible than those of most 
men who said less, but we heard about them all 
the same. 

Morton bit his lip, and glared at Egerton as if 
he would like to eat him. 

" You are a friend of that fellow's," he said, 
^' and, I suppose, go in for standing up for him. 
'Birds of a feather flock together' is an old 
saying, and you might as well look out for 
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yourself before you champion him. Are you 
sure you have none of that money on you ?" 

Morton's manner was fearfully insulting, and 
I suppose everyone looked at Egerton to see 
how he would take it — ^thinking, too, that if 
Morton did come in for another blow, he would 
richly deserve it, and Cecil's conduct would be 
excusable. Imagine their surprise when Cecil, 
with a lazy smile, said somewhat irrelevantly, 

** If you give a rogue rope enough, he is sure 
to hang himself; but you are mistaken about 
my having any of that money, Captain Morton. 
Fortunately for myself, I paid it all away a few 
days ago." 

He had been leaning up against the door in 
a languid attitude, looking very tired and worn 
out, for he had never thoroughly recovered since 
his accident, and the excitement of the evening 
had exhausted hinu But when he spoke he 
stood up, and looked at Morton in a peculiar, 
meaning manner — ^what the meaning of his look 
might be no one knew, but its effect on Morton 
was apparent. For a few seconds he gazed at 
Cecil as if fwdnated, and turned, not white, but 
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a ghastly greenish hue ; then recovering him- 
self, apparently by a powerful effort, he turned 
away his head, laughed nervously, and said, 

" That is a good joke, Egerton, but you may 
carry a joke' too far, you know ; and your word* 
can be used against yourself." 

*' I never said I was joking," replied Cecil, 
&lling back languidly into his former position^ 
and taking no notice of the many curious looks 
directed at him. *^ Now, gentlemen, please de- 
cide on something. I want to turn in, and I 
cannot do so until I hear the result of this. Da 
you know that it is three o'clock, and we shall 
soon be having day here again ?" 

He spoke in a pleased, cheerful manner, and 
had altogether lost the depression that had 
taken possession of him when I was first ac- 
cused. Feversham looked up at him in sur- 
prise. 

<* You don't seem very sorry for your friend," 
he said. 

** No," replied Cecil, "because I don't doubt 
him ; because I know him to be innocent, and 
believe his innocence will yet be proved ; be- 
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cause I have not turned my back on him in his 
trouble, and have therefore nothing wherewith 
to reproach myself.'* 

Feversham's grave, sad eyes looked straight 
up at Cecil with a little admiration as he said this; 

"Indeedyou are right,'' he answered. "Though 
you may wonder at my acknowledging you are 
so, and not being of your opinion myself. But 
I know more of Darrell than you do ; I know 
that he is not what I once thought him — he has 
disappointed me greatly ; I hnoto that it is pos- 
sible for him to be grossly dishonourable — I 
have known it for some time, but I did not 
choose to mention my knowledge, fearing that 
if everyone knew him for what he is, he would 
lose the inbentive to good behaviour furnished 
in a wish to appear well before the world. I 
only mention it now to show to you that I 
have good and just reason for doubting him ; 
knowing, as from antecedent circumstances I 
think I do know, that this charge is true, 
there is no longer any object in trying to keep 
up his character before the world, for this theft 
cannot remain hidden." 
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" Tou talk about justice/' replied Egerton — 
*' there is not much justice in you when you 
condemn a man before he is tried. You are too 
hard. Lord Feversham ; you will not see that 
drcumstances are often against people, and 
that they sometimes appear to have committed 
deeds that they have never had any hand in ; 
some of the best qualities of human nature 
may prevent them clearing themselves from 
the charge brought against them. Such I be- 
lieve to be the case with Darrell now. I am 
convinced he knows from whom he received 
the money ; that he believes that person to be 
innocent, and that he prefers rather to bear the 
blame himself than to shift it on to other 
shoulders less able than his to bear the burden, 
unless that other comes forward and claims the 
matter as his own. After all, though the notes 
found in the chair were the ones missing, per- 
haps some one may yet be found to tell us how 
they got there. And out of all the money Cap- 
tain Morton claims as stolen property, only 
four or five pieces were found with Darrell." 

" Of course I did not mark it all," growled 
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Morton. ^'I only scratched about a dozen 
pieces, between gold and silver/' 

'^ Yes, I can quite understand that," replied 
Egerton; *^a few coins like that soon pass 
through a good many hands, and are less easily 
traced to their original source. But, you see, 
if Darrell has CTcn half of it — ^that is all — ^where 
is the rest t" 

*^ I suggested it might be with you." 

** You did, Captain Morton ? — ^thanks for the 
suggestion ; I shall remember it next time I have 
dealings with you. But, as I told you before, I 
have already passed it on. Shall I mention 
who gave it to me t" 

*^ Can't you be serious, Egerton ?" said Captain 
Morton harshly; "you know very well you 
would not talk that way if you really ever had 
any of it." 

" You don't seem to wish to believe me^" said 
Egerton sarcastically. " I am sure my words are 
quite suspicious enough to warrant my being 
aearched, and put under arrest ; why don't you 
do it?" 

Morton looked greatly distressed and agitat- 
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ed ; his e:q)re8sion was that of a hunted vnld 
animal. Every one noticed it, and wondered as 
he glanced from Feversham to Cecil, as though 
appealing to Feversham to interfere between 
them, and make Egerton keep silence. Fevers- 
ham noticed this at last, and looking up said : 
*' Beallj, Egerton, you had much better be quiet, 
and let us proceed to business. We shall have 
taken no definite resolution to-night, if you in- 
terrupt the proceedings again in this way. If 
you interfere, I shall request you to leave the 
room." 

Egerton did not answer ; and then Morton, 
having recovered his self-possession, recapitulat- 
ed the facts already related, alluding to Darrell's 
apparent implication in them with great viru- 
lence and malignity. 

There was a good deal of talking over the 
matter, but Claude's words a few minutes before 
had greatly biassed all minds, and it was the 
opinion of all who had heard him that, if Darrell's 
own cousin believed he was guilty of this act, it 
was as good as proof that he must be guilty. 
Men are so like a flock of sheep, with all their 
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individual independence of judgment. Where 
one "will step boldly forward and lead, the mass 
are sore to follow, and will ask no better reason 
for the course they are pursuing than that so 
and so does it. And in this case of mine it 
was the same. Claude had taken the lead 
against me; and his opinions carried more 
weight than was attached to that of any other 
man in the regiment ; he was very deservedly 
popular, and was known to be a just and hon- 
ourable man. He would not have condemned 
me without cause ; he must know more about me 
than others, therefore I was guilty. 

Yes, all those there assembled, with the ex- 
ception of Egerton, were agreed on that point ; 
it was decided that next morning those of 
our number who had not been in Morton's 
rooms that night should be told what had there 
passed, and should be asked to give their opinion 
on the matter also. If a majority agreed in 
thinking me guilty, I was to be given my 
choice, whether I would sell out at once quietly, 
paying Morton up the losses to avoid scandal, 
or whether I would prefer to remain and run 
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my chance at a court-martial. This was the 
substance of their decision that evening, and 
certainly it was treating me very leniently, 
owing, I believe, to Claude's influence. He had 
done what he thought was right in declaring 
me guilty, but he put in his voice on the side of 
mercy, when it came to be a matter of discuss- 
ing the punishment. Strange to say, also, 
Morton did not urge bringing me before a court- 
martial ; he suggested it once, as a matter of 
form, but seemed relieved when no one took it 
up ; and thus matters were settled, before any of 
the party separated. 

When they were all going off to their own 
rooms, Cecil followed James, saying : " Will you 
let me speak to you for a minute ; it is about 
something important, and I will not keep you 
long." 

"Don't, that's a good fellow," said James. 
" I am upset about this business, and I want to 
think it over. Of course, if Feversham says 
Darrell is guilty, I suppose he is so; and you see 
he says he caught him, some time ago, in some- 
thing dishonourable ; that is the reason they have 
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not been good friends lately. But I should have 
held out stoutly against the idea of poor little 
Madcap being concerned in such a thing, but 
for his cousin saying he was so/' 

"Do not believe Feversham," cried Cecil 
eagerly. " I do not mean to say for one minute 
he would say what was not true, for any one ; 
l)ut do you not see there has been some misun- 
•derstanding between them, and Feversham is 
prejudiced/' 

They had arrived in James's rooms by this 
time, and Cecil looked round, as he always did 
on entering them, with an overpowering feeling 
of wonder at the orderly nature of this man. 
You could see it in his dress and all over him, 
even in the curl of his moustache, but above all 
in his rooms. They would have been a lesson 
to an old maid ; and though he was a young 
fellow — ^five or six and twenty — ^his fate was 
already regarded as sealed. It was not possi- 
ble that a man so pretematurally and puncti- 
liously neat and orderly would ever consent to 
imite his lot with that of another person who 
would probably be unlike him in every respect 
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and who would ceaselessly vex his precise soul 
by untidy, reckless habits. For in his eyeiai 
everybody was reckless and untidy except him- 
self and his man Martin, whom he had picked 
up after constant and diligent search, and 
whom he had drilled in the way be should go, 
until he as nearly approached perfection as was 
possible. 

Cecil had always been inclined to be vexed 
whenever he had entered James's room before. 
It is human nature to feel a little nettled at 
seeing anyone in any way indisputably superior 
to one's sel^ especially when that person is 
rather fond of alluding to it ; and this, it must 
be allowed, was a failing with James. Now, 
however, Egerton looked round with a certain 
sense of satisfaction. A man so very orderly in 
his mode of living must naturally be orderly, 
about his money and expenses. 

** Do you remember my paying you a small 
debt of two or three pounds I owed you, a 
week or two ago t" asked Egerton, 

"Yes, certainly," replied James; **I have 
got it entered here" — taking out a small 
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pocket-book. "It was — ^let me see — just ten 
days ago." 

"Hare yon the money, or have yon spent 
it ?" demanded Cecil, eagerly. 

*^ I have it. I have not been spending much 
lately, and it happens I have not used that. 
Do you want it again t" 

" I want it to look at. Will you let me see 
it now?" 

In a few minutes more Cecil was standing by 
the lamp, turning the money over eagerly in 
his hand. There were three sovereigns, and 
several pieces of silver money. Out of all this 
Cecil picked four pieces, and handing them to 

4 

James, said, 

^^ Examine those, and see if they are not 
marked, like the money we were looking at this 
evening.'* 

" So they are I" cried James. " Why, I might 
have been taken up for having stolen money 
too, if they had only known. But I got them 
from you, Egerton. What does it all mean f' 

Egerton laughed. 

^ You heard me tell Morton I had passed on 
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all I had, and, you see, I spoke truly ; but I will 
tell you more. I was the person who gave 
poor Darrell the money that has got him into 
trouble. I gave it to him in payment for a 
horse. He, poor fellow ! did not like to do me 
mischief, I could see, and therefore declined to 
teU how he came by it." 

^' But I do not tmderstand this," said James, 
in a bewildered manner. « Why did you not at 
once clear himt Of course, as you acknow- 
ledge so coolly having the money, you can ac- 
count for how you came by it? You really 
should not let that poor boy pass the night 
under such an imputation." 

" I set it all right with him when I bade him 
good night. You must promise not to breathe 
a word of this to anyone, until I ask you. 1 am 
going to catch a thief now, and secresy is 
necessary." 

"Very well," said James. "I must say I 
think this a rum start — ^and amateur thief- 
taking is not an occupation that seems by any 
means infallible, or that I should like to take to, 
from what I have seen of it. But you know 
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your own basiness best, and, I must say, I 
think yon will behave better, generally, to those 
whom yon suspect than Morton does." 

"Yes," answered Egerton, langhing; "I 
shall give them time for repentance and con- 
fession. But in the case of the man who did 
this, I know it will only be giving himself rope 
to hang himself with, as I said before." 

"Will yon keep the money, or shall I?" 
asked James, handling it donbtfiilly, and look- 
ing as if he wonld like to throw it behind the 
fire, only there was no £re lighted at the 
time. 

" Yes, keep it, by all means. It shall not get 
yon into trouble. But now mind, not a word 
of this to anyone. I have not qnite finished 
collecting my evidence, and a single premature 
hint . of what was coming might prevent the 
matter being ever cleared up. And now good 
night ; be quite easy about the issue of this, and 
remember that Darrell is not the culprit." 

Egerton went away then, and left James in a 
perplexed frame of mind that made the idea of 
sleep seem a mockery. At any rate, he re- 
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fleeted, after he had lain some time think- 
ing it over, [it was some comfort to find that 
one person at least firmly believed in Dar- 
rell's innocence, though it might be a qnes* 
tion whether that person was not implicated 
in the affair himself, if his own testimony was 
taken against him. This brought James to a 
very complicated point in the matter. He 
could not quite remember whether a man's 
words would or would not be used as evidence 
against him in a court of justice. It was either 
the one or the other, but which was it t And 
whilst considering this intricate problem he fell 
asleep. 

Cecil had retired to his rooms, pleased and 
confident of ultimate success in what he had 
decided on undertaking, now that he had ascer- 
tained James had the money he had expected 
to find with him. If James had not kept it the 
matter would have been different, and the case 
perhaps more difficult to prove. He had one 
point now in his favour; he had an idea he 
might obtain a point more, in securing a wit-, 
oess that he believed had been present at a 
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transaction that had not yet been laid before 
Darrell*8 judgeB. He did not even to himaelf 
specify what his case was, or what he intended 
to do, ihongh there was a vagae foreshadowing 
of what might happen if sach and such pre- 
liminaries turned out as he expected and 
desired. 

Feeling particularly pleased witii himself, and 
having for once in his life a definite purpose 
that must be wrought out, and that would 
brook no delay, he kept himself awake also for 
a time, wondering how he should get hold of 
Darrell's servant, in order that he might put a 
few questions to him without exciting suspicion. 
He could not settle the point that night, how- 
ever, and was finally obliged to leave it to 
chance to decide next morning. 

Claude was perhaps the one who was most 
unhappy at the fate that had be&llen me ; all 
the more because, though he had acted, as he 
thought, according to the right, he felt that he 
had abandoned me when I most stood in need 
of a fiiend. It was not less bitter to him to 
remember that I had found one to stand by me. 
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and that one was not himself. He would never 
have believed it possible that I could have been 
guilty of such a ciimey but that the evidence 
seemed so conclusive ; besides, there was my 
conduct towards him, which proved that I 
had, as he thought, neither honour nor principle 
in me. But what was the temptation in this 
case ? In that other, he knew that I had an 
inducement which I had been unable to resist, 
that had lured many a man before me into the 
lowest depths of dishonour. But about this 
money ; he could not understand it. I had a 
very liberal allowance ; I was never limited in 
any way if I wanted to spend beyond that 
allowance. There was no supposition by which 
he could account for it, except by putting it 
down to the innate evil of my disposition. 

It was strange, too, he continued musing, 
that the evil disposition had not shown it- 
self many years before. Could it be possi- 
ble that in all this there had been some hide- 
ous mistake, and that he had been a recreant 
in friendship, and believed the slanders of 
malicious tongues too hastily? He grew 
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hot at the thought. Was this to be the end of 
all his fine theories about staunch, true-hearted 
confidence between those who cared for each 
other? — the end of his oft-proclaimed belief in a 
loyalty that would stand firm in the face of an 
army of facts and prooft ? He had latterly got 
to fiincy these theories of the foolish, bygone 
days when he had first loved Ghwendoline Bam- 
bridge were childish and Quixotic ; but now, in 
his distress at what had happened, his old belief 
in them began to return, and he was harassed 
by doubt and perplexities as to how &r his real 
conduct differed from the conduct he would 
have adopted had he adhered to his first &ith 
in regard to friendship. 

It is a painful thing to a person of firm, deter- 
mined character, and strong, high principle, to 
find he has been acting in a weak, uncertain 
manner, trying to achieye good by siding first 
with one party, then with another, and too 
doubtful of where right lies to stand &st by 
either. He had earnestly desired to do what he 
believed he ought to do, and now it seemed to 
him he had not only failed in doing what he 
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had wished, but he had also given opportunity 
for evil of some kind, which he should have been 
able to prevent by his influence and example ;. 
for if Darrell was not the cnlprit, if Feversham 
had continued his friend, this odious attempt to- 
fix the guilt on him would never have taken 
place ; and if he was guilty, Feversham's friend* 
ship and counsel might have kept him from fall- 
ing into so evil a way. 

No matter how things went, Claude thought 
he must blame himself for much of the mischief; 
and he sat up, staring moodily before him, for 
nearly an hour after the others had all gone to- 
sleep, trying to settle in what particulars he had 
been to blame, and wondering sadly whether it 
was now too late to make amends, and whether 
he and the boy would ever be again the 
friends they had once been. He had an uncom* 
fortable feeling that, having rejected my friend- 
ship at the time of his illness, I would never be 
willing to renew my intimacy with him ; that 
the love then offered and rejected would 
never be won back to him by a tardy repent- 
ance and desire for forgiveness, 
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I do not know whether I ever felt as bitter 
against him as he supposed ; I am sure I was 
very grieved at his conduct towards me, bat I 
always had the feeling that there was some 
great reason for his change, all unknown 
though it was to me, or he would never have 
behaved to me as he had done* 

Egerton's words had not been the comfort to 
me he had intended they should be, because I did 
not in the least understand them, or I under- 
stood them in a sense that made them seem 
very futile to me. It would not please me one 
bit that my sensitive, gentle-minded friend 
should have to change places with me, bear all 
the dreadful overwhelming shame and dis- 
grace of such a charge, and be given over to 
the decision of a court-martial, which I doubted 
not would be my fate if he did not step in and 
rescue me. How he obtained the money was a 
mystery to me, but one which I knew he would 
explain when he next saw me. There was one 
other point which puzzled me more than all 
the rest, and which, as far as I could judge 
from his countenance, had actuated him to the 
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course he had taken. This point was the find- 
ing of the notes in my chair. Until then I had 
noticed that his face wore a depressed, anxious 
expression ; then he seemed to relapse into deep 
thought, out of which he presently aroused him- 
self, looking cheerful, and for him very deter- 
mined. Then his whole voice and bearing had 
been confident and fearless when he had mut- 
tered those German words into my ear; he 
would hardly have looked and spoken so, if the 
only means of escape for me was to be provided 
by his taking my place. 

Never mind what he meant, he had been a 
true firiend, when every eye had looked coldly 
on me, when malice had gloated over my piti- 
ful plight ; no friendly hand but his was out- 
stretched to grasp mine, as I looked round for 
comfort and support. Do you know what it is 
to feel yourself an outcast and an alien ? — to 
know that your enemies triumph and scorn you, 
that your friends hide their faces and turn away 
their heads in shame and sorrow, when your 
name is mentioned? — ^to feel that for you, as 
long as life lasts, while the seasons take their 
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varying course and the old year wastes away 
and gives place to the new^ there is no longer 
any hope of restoration to the position yon once 
occupied in the honourable esteem of your fel- 
low-men ? — to feel that no repentance can avail 
to wipe away the stain that rests on your 
honour, in the sight of those once your equals 
and your friends, though it may be accepted by 
One higher &r and more pitiful than they, and 
by Him received as a plea for his mercy and 
auccour? Do you know what it is to feel that 
you have lost something lighter than down, more 
impalpable than air, and yet more powerful than 
the decree of an £mperor, to raise you in the 
minds of your fellow-creatures, to win their 
trust and homage ? Do you know what it is to 
feel that, young though you may be, your fu- 
ture is blasted, that for you there are no more 
gallant achievements and noble deeds, because 
with them comes observation, and scandal fol- 
lows hard upon renown, as the jackal follows 
the lion, to prey upon the offiil the noble beast 
leaves untouched ? If you know all this, you 
know that even the youthful heart will turn sick 
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and faint, under the pressure of that heavy 
chain which the joint opinion of men can lay upon 
their fellow-men. You know how that galling 
yoke can take from the Summer sky its beauty, 
from the green earth its dewy freshness ; how 
it can steal the enjoyment from health, the 
pleasure from youth, the strength from a noble 
heart and an active brain, and even rob beauty 
of its enchantment, and the excitements of life's 
Springtime of their ecstasy. 

All this I knew and felt then, and it seemed 
to me as if the great shadow that had fallen 
upon me could never be lifted — ^as if under its 
baleful darkness I must live a dreary, blighted 
life. Never for me again would friends come 
gaily and gladly forth to meet me; the dear 
people at home would fret sorely and sadly 
over the blighted prospects and disgraced name 
of their loved and only son. They would not 
believe it of me ; not the less would it break 
their hearts to know that others believed it. 
And as I thought of the mother of whom I was 
so proud shunning the world she had graced, 
that she might not have to blush for her boy, 
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zny feeliDgs were indescribably bitter. I 
was youngy and did not know how to suffer ; 
and struggling against the yoke pnt upon me, 
the iron entered deeper into my soul, and 
wounded me more and more with every effort 
of resistance. 
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THE CULPRIT DETECTED. 



"VTEXT daymy case was laid before those among 
-^^ the officers of the regiment who had not 
been present the night before. They would never 
have suspected me of such a crime, but the 
proofe brought forward were startling, and quite 
strong enough to make these men agree in an 
opinion that had been expressed by those who 
were formerly among my best friends. Egerton 
was absent when this consultation was being 
held, and James had gone with him ; their pres- 
ence was not needed, however — they had seen 
how this affair originated, and had heard the 
decision arrived at the night before. It was 
VOL. ni. G 
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known Egerton had maintained my innocence, 
in the &ce of the facts brought against me ; 
though James had sided with the others at first, 
it was deemed probable he might have gone 
over to Egerton's opinion, as they had gone out 
together. 

Claude was there, looking wretchedly pale and 
^Agg^rd; he had passed a sleepless night, up- 
Ijraiding himself as having had a helping hand 
in his young cousin's ruin, and he was worn out 
accordingly. After he had listened to the re- 
<3apitulation of the evidence, and seen the manner 
in which it impressed everybody, he began to 
think that at least he had not erred in his 
opinion of me, and while he still blamed himself 
for not having kept a stricter watch over me, 
lie reverted to his first idea that all this was 
due to something evil in my disposition. 

Thus he had again hardened himself against 
any kindly feeling, when he was called upon to 
be the bearer of a message firom ihe officers 
there assembled with him to me. James, who 
would probably have been sent on this errand, 
was out of the way, and it was wished to get 
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the affair over as soon as possible. On consider- 
ation of my yonth, my old friends wished to 
behave as kindly to me as possible, and they 
had an idea that in sending my consin Clande 
to break their decision to me, they were acting 
with great consideration. 

Clande was startled, and very mnch taken 
aback when he was told what was expected of 
him ; it was abont the very last thing he would 
have wished to do. He still blamed himself for 
mnch of this, and the sight of me stirred up his 
self-accusing conscience to greater activity ; the 
old affection for his young cousin was not yet 
extinguished, which made it all the more difficult 
for him to show to me a proper amount of dis- 
approval and reprobation. He felt much more 
inclined to implore ray forgiveness for his having 
neglected me, and allowed me to be led astray 
by temptation ; he was very much under the in- 
fluence of an idea not uncommon in the world, 
that a man will not go wrong as long as he is 
strictly watched ; he quite forgot that if evil is 
in a man, it will come out if all the eyes of Ar- 
gus were constantly upon him. 

g2 
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Under these circumstances, it was with great 
unwillingness that Claude accepted the duty 
laid upon him, and went off to my room to lay 
before me the decision they had arrived at, 
which was the same as that agreed upon the 
night before : namely, that I should be given 
my choice, whether I would make restitution to 
Morton of all the losses he had lately sustained, 
of money stolen irom his strong box, and sell 
out immediately ; or whether I would prefer to 
remain and take my chance at a court-martial. 
Of course they never doubted for a minute but 
that I would catch gladly at the first ofier, and 
there were some who thought I was far too leni- 
ently treated; but by acting thus towards me, 
it would be possible to keep the scandal in the 
regiment, and not have it published abroad in 
all the newspapers in the country, as would be 
the case if they were obliged to pursue the 
other course. 

I was sitting alone in my room, feeling very 
dejected. It may be imagined my meditations 
were not lively, for 1 saw very clearly I was the 
victim of a cleverly-concocted scheme, which 
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was not likely to miscarry, and the originator 
of which was my greatest enemy, a man who 
hated me as much as I despised him. On 
both sides these feelings were spontaneous 
n.t.nJ an«p.lhle. ; he Z done noLg lo m„ 
I most certainly had never contaminated myself 
by having anything to do with him ; but from 
the first moment we saw one another, we had 
been like fire and ice, antagonistic to the last 
degree, in every phase and particular of daily 
life and character. 

When Claude entered I looked up, and was 
very much surprised to see him of all people 
come to visit me, for I did not guess his errand, 
imagining thathe would in anycasehave declined 
to be the channel through which the officers' de- 
cision would be sent to me. Was it possible 
that Claude had discovered he had wronged me, 
and had come to ask my pardon for his cruel 
doubts, or, what was more probable, had come 
to reproach me with the ignominy my disgrace 
would bring, not only on my family, but on 
his also ? I would not ask him to sit down, as 
long as I remained in ignorance of his inten- 
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tionfl, so I stood up and waited in silence for 
him to speak. He seemed to find some diffi- 
culty in opening the subject, for there was a 
pause, during which interval I had time to per- 
ceive that his face was worn and hi^gard, and 
there were lines of grief and thought about his 
mouth and on his broad, open brow* It was 
evident that if he condemned me it pained him 
to do so, and I felt more kindly towards him as 
I noticed this* 

Presently he spoke, and in a low, hurried 
voice told me my comrades' decision. 

** What answer shall I bring them from you ?" 
he asked, when he had laid before me the choice 
presented to me. 

"Tell them," I said, firmly "I will remain 
and run my chance at a court-martial. I am 
innocent, and by adopting the dther course I 
should make it appear to everyone that I was 
guilty, and was trying to avoid the punishment 
justly due to me." 

'^ You are foolish, Vivian/' replied Claude. 
*^ What is the use of trying to brazen it out ? 
Your guilt will certainly be brought home to 
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you, and you will fare worse than if yon accept- 
ed the chance of escape now offered to ■ yon.. 
Vivian, how could you have acted thus?— what 
tempted you f I knew before that you were not 
honourable in your dealings towards others, but 
I never believed you could have been a thief." 

My blood boiled at that word; besides an 
idea flashed into my head that the time for 
reckoning between Claude and me had come. I 
sprang to the door and placed my back against 
it, determined that he should not leave my room 
until he had explained to me what it was that 
he was always hinting as having been done by 
me, and which had first set him against me. 

" Now," I cried, when I had cut off his chance 
of escape, '* tell me what this wrong and dis- 
honourable act of mine « is to which you are 
eternally alluding. All is lost to me now— ^ 
honour and name and fame. A man stripped 
of everything becomes reckless, and I swear to 
you, you shall not leave this place until you 
have told me what it is you know against me. 
It matters nothing to me now if insubordinar 
tion, or mutiny, or anything else is added to the 
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list of my offences, but this unknown crime at 
which you hint must and shall be told to me 
plainly and openly. Do you think you have 
iacted kindly and honestly by me, as one friend 
should act towards another, as man should act 
towards man even were they strangers, when 
you have believed evil against me, and have 
given me no chance of clearing myself in your 
eyes, leaving me in the dark as to what you 
deem wrong in my conduct, and yet visiting 
that wrong-doing upon me. Tell me at once 
'what it is of which you accuse me." 

" Of what avail is it your having things re- 
capitulated, that you know as well as I do ? 
One cannot be concerned in an affair of that 
kind and forget it ; but since you will have it 
'80, let me ask you if you remember my saying 
to you one day that I was disappointed in you 
for writing to my mother and telling her of my 
love for Miss Bambridge ?" 

" Yes, and I denied it," I answered. " It 
was false. I denied it then, and I deny it 
now." 

"Yes, I knew you would," replied Claude, 
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coldly. " The evil has gone deep indeed when 
you will not confess your guilt, even though 
you know it is discovered. When 1 went home 
after that, I asked my mother whether you had 
told her. Something had occurred again to 
raise my suspicions, or else, like a fool, I should 
have believed and trusted you still. She did 
not say in so many words you had told her, but 
she declined to deny it, and equivocated in a 
manner that it was painful to me to witness. 
After that there was no longer any room for 
doubt, and all your denials and pretences of 
not understanding me could not produce any 
impression on my mind, except in deepening the 
bad opinion I was forced to entertain of you." 

For some minutes after he had finished speak- 
ing I stood looking at him, almost stupefied at 
what he had told me. That he should have 
suspected me of such baseness was terrible. 
The idea should never have entered his head ; 
but at the time he had told me of it before, I 
excused it on the plea of jealousy. That he 
should question his mother to ascertain if I wad 
speaking the truth, and that she should so 
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miserably deceive him and malign me, I could 
not nnderstand. And now what was I to do ? 
It was no good denying all this, it had obtained 
too firm a hold of his mind, and I had nothing 
bnt my own tarnished word to bring against it. 
No wonder he thought me a thief, or anything 
else anybody liked to call me. I only wonder 
that, with his character, he could bring himself 
to speak to me at all. I really pitied him as I 
saw the change sorrow had wrought in his fitce, 
and at last I spoke, more quietly than I had 
done before. 

" If all this is as you say, if your mother led 
you to believe that I had spoken falsely to you, 
I do not wonder that you should think this 
other charge against me true. It is of very 
little use my telling you that every word of 
it is false, you would not believe me now. 
But I have a strong confidence that some day 
you will see how grossly you have been de- 
ceived, and in anticipation of that day, which 
will surely come, I entreat you to remember 
that I deny it all. I deny having told your 
mother, I deny having spoken falsely to you, 
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and, more than all, and above all, I deny this, 
diarge for which I am about to suffer. Bemem- 
ber this when the time comes, and I know you 
will be sorry for your hardness to me. Then 
tiiere will be no place for you to show your re- 
pentance to me, if the day is &r distant, for I 
will not bear a dishonoured name in the coun- 
try where it was always held in reverence and 
esteem. You may go now, I will not make you 
longer endure what I know must be very pain- 
ful to you. The heart takes a long time ta 
I harden thoroughly to those it has once loved. 

Tell them I will run my chance at the courts 
martial; and," I added, as he was about ta 
leave the room, "would you ask Egerton to 
come and see me ? I thought he would have 
been here before this." 

*' He has gone out with James, but I will tell 
him you want to see him, when he comes- 
in." And so saying, Claude went off and left 
me. 

So Cecil had gone out, and had not come to 
see his friend, though he knew I must be wait- 
ing ^anxiously for his arrival. It was cruel. I 
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h&d trusted him, and he seemed no kinder to 
me than the others. A few scalding tears 
forced their waj into my eyes as I thought 
thus, for I was broken-down, and worn ont 
with trouble, and it seemed to me, besides, 
that I was utterly deserted and alone. I kept 
back the tears with a kind of savage pride. 
For none of those who had used me so badly 
would I shed them, nor for the manner in which 
they had used me. They should not have it in 
their power to say that they had broken my 
^spirit, and triumphed over my manhood. There 
would be time enough for tears in the years 
that were to come, that the golden sun of hap- 
piness should never lighten, nor the bright- 
ness of pleasure illumine. 

As I was thinking thus, and trying to occupy 
myself in some way that would make it easier 
for me to endure my grie^ the door opened, 
and Egerton entered. 

"My poor fellow T he said, "it must have 
-seemed unkind of me not to come and see yon 
before, but I have been working hard for you^ 
-and I have arranged a triumph on a grand 
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Bcale. But first — do you remember that it was- 
I gave you the marked money t" 

"Yes, certainly/' I replied; "I did not hap- 
pen to have any other at hand." 

" Then why did not you say so last night, and 
save yourself all this t" 

"It might have saved me at first," I an- 
swered, " but not after my room was searched,, 
and the money found in that chair. How did 
it get there, I wonder ? To me it is quite in- 
comprehensible." 

" It is not so to me, then," replied Egerton, 
" any more than your bearing the blame of the 
other money in silence. I cannot tell you what 
I think of you, Vivian, but I can and do mean 
to show it, in as far as I am able, by working 
to save you. And now listen to me, till I tell 
you what it is you must do. Send a message 
by me, saying that you wish to see all of us to- 
gether, as you have something important to 
communicate concerning this business." 

"But I have nothing important to say," I 
objected. 

" Yes, you have. You have to say you got 
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• 

those notes from me. Do that^ and leave me to 
manage the rest." 

Egerton's manner was confident, thongh 
rather excited. As we all knew, he conld never 
act unless he was excited, but then he could 
act promptly and well. It seemed to me now 
he had some plan in his head which would have 
good results ; I therefore acquiesced in his de- 
mand, and sent a message by him, entreating 
that I might be allowed to communicate some- 
thing bearing on the case to the officers who 
had sat in judgment on me. 

When he had left me, I began to feel that, 
although Egerton might be put into the same 
scrape with me, yet I was not likely to get 
o£^ for I could not see how Egerton would ex- 
plain the presence of the notes in the cushion 
of my chair, and until that was satisfactorily 
accounted for I was not likely to be set at 
liberty. But I had promised to act as Egerton 
desired, and I must do so. 

Shortly after, James came to tell me that I 
was to go with him to Major Harvey's rooms. 
Colonel Dropmore being at that time away on 
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leave, I followed him silently, and he never 
attempted to address me, nor showed by his 
manner what view of the case he took, till just 
as we were going in at the door, when he said 
in a low tone : 

"Keep np your courage. All is not lost 
yet." 

These were encouraging words, coming, as 
they did, from one who had not been inclined 
to look favourably on me the night before ; but 
I had not time to think about it when Egerton 
came forward and took my hand before them 
all; then he placed himself as near me as he 
could, and Major Harvey asked what it was I 
wished to communicate, and for what purpose I 
had called them together. 

"I wished to account for the manner in 
which I became possessed of the marked money 
found on my person and in my desk," I an- 
swered. '' I said last night I had got it in change, 
but I declined to give the name of the person 
by whom it had been paid to me, fearing to get 
him into trouble. It is at his special request, 
that I mention him now. I received that 
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money from Mr. Egerton, in payment for a mare 
I sold him about ten days ago." 

*^ Egerton I" cried several men in astonish- 
ment, looking at him, as he stood calm and nn- 
concerned near me. 

** I thought that fellow had some hand in the 
matter," said Morton ; " he was DarrelFs accom- 
plice. A nice pair, truly !" 

^ You remember, Captain Morton, that I told 
you last night I had had some of the money, 
but had passed it on," answered Egerton. *^ It 
is true I gave Darrell the money in payment 
for his mare Twilight." 

"This is very extraordinary indeed," mur- 
mured Major Harvey. "I don't know that I 
ever remember to have met with so extra- 
ordinary a case. Your statement, Mr. Egerton, 
explains how Mr. Darrell became possessed of 
some of the stolen money, but it does not show 
how he became possessed of that part which 
was hidden in the cushions of his chair, nor how 
any of it got into your hands, either. Can you 
tell us now, Mr. Darrell, how those notes got 
into the cushion ?" 
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"About that T know nothing," I answered, 
sadly. " It must have been the work of some 
one who had a spite against me, I think, and 
wished to get me out of the regiment." 

Major Harvey shook his head ; that did not 
seem to him at all probable. Then he turned 
to Egerton. 

" Can you explain the matter ?" he said. 

"I think I can," answered Egerton, with 
flashing eyes, that told his spirit was up, and 
that the man who had planned this would not 
escape if it lay in Egerton's power to unearth 
him. '' But first let me bring in a witness I 
have outside ; it will not do in a case like this 
to have one's own unsupported word." 

He was given leave to fetch his witness, and 
presently returned, to my surprise, followed by 
my servant, who seemed rather bewildered at 
being brought before such an assemblage of 
officers. 

*' Remember," said Cecil, when he had again 
taken up his position near me, " this man knows 
nothing of the case ; you may as well question 
him, to see that he has in no way been pre- 

VOL. in. H 
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pared, or put up to what is going on. When 
the right time comes, I shall ask him to tell you 
what he saw, in a certain place, on a certain 
day. From what he says you may draw your 
own conclusions." 

Morton had been fidgeting about, looking 
very white and anxious, ever since Egerton had 
come forward and avowed himself a participator 
in the busiuess. He now interrupted Cecil, 
saying, 

" Major Harvey, this is very irregular. That 
man, who is himself an accomplice in the crime, 
has no right to be addressing us, and bringing 
in witnesses for his friend ; and the witness is 
the culprit's own servant. I move that Eger- 
ton be included in the judgment we have passed 
on the other." 

^' Without hearing if I can account for the 
way in which I became possessed of that money, 
I suppose," said Egerton. " No, you must allow 
me to give my explanation, and you can then 
take steps to verify it. But before I speak and dis- 
close all. Major Harvey — ^before I show to what 
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a base and cowardly plot my poor friend was 
about to fall a victim, let me panse a moment, 
and give the real culprit time for repentance 
and confession, if he wiU confess. If he were to 
do so, it might move us to punish him less se- 
verely than we shall assuredly do if he persists 
in the desperate course he has chosen." 

There was a silence, and I could see that 
Egerton kept his eyes steadily fixed on the 
ground, for fear he might be tempted by the 
the direction of his glance to point the address 
of his words. I looked round on the faces of 
those about me ; they were very grave, and on 
all but one there was a concentrated look of in- 

• 

tense expectation. On one face alone could be 
read deadly, sickening, overwhelming appre- 
hension. I was not surprised to see that look 
there, but I wondered greatly — not that Cecil 
had divined the guilty one — ^I had all along sus-* 
pected him myself-— but that he should have ob- 
tained proo& of his guilt, and proofs he must 
have, or he would never speak and act as he 
was speaking and acting now. 

h2 
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After a few minutes' pause, Major Harvey 
spoke. 

" Say what you have to say now, Mr. Eger- 
ton ; it is evident that no one here will acknow- 
ledge having had anything to do with this 
crime. If the culprit is present, as you say, 
name him, and let the matter be settled at 
once." 

Then Egerton began. 

"I have confessed," he said, "that I gave 
Darrell that money ; in support of this assertion, 
you may question James, to whom I paid some 
money at the same time, among which you will 
find four marked pieces. You will want to 
know how I came by that money : my answer 
is, it was given to me by Captain Morton, in 
payment of a debt he owed me." 

" It is false 1 — absolutely and entirely false 1" 
shouted Captain Morton, and everyone present 
noticed his ghastly paleness, and that his hands, 
and even his lips, trembled. " Nothing that he 
says is true. Why listen to him ?" 

"Pardon me," said James, in his quiet, 
straightforward manner, " I can vouch for the 
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truth of one smaU part of his statement." 
He threw the four coins on the table as he 
spoke; they spun round a moment and then^ 
were motionless. 

" Go on, Mr. Egerton," said Major Harvey ; 
*' we will hear what you have to say, Captain 
Morton, when he has finished." 

"It is perfectly true," continued Egerton, 
" that I cannot prove Captain Morton gave me 
that money, but I can prove something else 
that bears very strongly on the case. I was 
just turning the far corner of the corridor in 
which Darrell's room is situated yesterday, 
when I saw Captain Morton coming out of Dar- 
rell's room. He turned the other way when he 
came out, and therefore did not see me; but I,. 
who had thought Darrell was out, now imagined 
he must be in, and went to seek him. He was 
not there, and I went into the inner room, where 
I found this man, his servant, who was doing 
something about the room.. I asked him if he 
knew where his master was ; he said he did not, 
but that Captain Morton had just been in, he 
supposed, looking for him.. I thought nothing 
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more of the matter tintil tlie a&ir last night, 
when the notes were found in the chair-cnshion ; 
then I began to snspect something, and to* 
day, taking James with me, we went to this 
man, and asked him if Captain Morton had seen 
him or spoken to him when he was in Mr. Dar- 
rel's room yesterday. He said no; we then 
asked him if he had any idea what Captain Mor- 
ton wanted ; he said he had not, bat confessed 
to having watched the Captain, and then re- 
lated what he had seen. You can ask him about 
it yourselves.'* 

The man, on being questioned, said that Cap- 
tain Morton had walked round the room seve- 
ral times, and then taken the cushion out of the 
easy-chair and carried it to the window, where, 
to use the man*s expression, he had been fumb- 
ling with it for some time. He in the next 
room, peeping through a crack in the door, 
could not see distinctly what the Captain was 
doing, fle might have looked afterwards, but 
that Mr. Egerton coming in put the matter out 
of his head,— indeed Mr. Egerton stopped a 
little while in the inner room with him, look- 
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ing at an old sword that waa one of his master's 
curiosities, and before he had done examining 
it Mr. Darrell returned. 

" Now," said Egerton, when Jenkins had fin-^ 
ished giving his evidence, ^ I assert that I got 
the marked money, that I acknowledge was in 
my possession, from Captain Morton; and 
Jenkins saw the same man yesterday afternoon 
doing something with the cushion in which the 
notes were found. You may draw your own 
conclusions from that ; at any rate, this is all 
the light I can throw upon the matter." 

When he had finished speaking, and before 
any one else could utter a word, Captain Mor^ 
ton, in a harsh, constrained voice, as though it 
was a great exertion to him to speak, demanded 
permission to go and fetch some memoranda 
that he thought would disprove the charge9 
brought against him. James volunteered to go 
and fetch them, but he said they were in a 
secret drawer, and it would be necessary foir 
him to go himself. Harvey, a good-natured easy- 
going man, gave him permission, as this meet- 
ing was not an official affair, apd we need not 
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stand on etiquette. Morton accordingly went. 

We waited for about a half an hour, and then 
James was sent to hurry him. In a few min- 
utes James returned, saying he had absconded, 
that there was no trace of him to be seen, and 
the sentry at the gates said he had gone out 
nearly half an hour before. 

It was true ; he had fled from what he saw 
was before him, and had carried off with him 
all the money that had been taken out of my 
room the night before. What his object had 
been in acting as he had done was never rightly 
understood ; perhaps he wanted the money bad- 
ly when he first took it, and intended to pay it 
back ; failing that, he had been obliged to de- 
clare it stolen, had persuaded Egerton to lend 
him money to supply the deficit, and had made 
a great talk about his catching the thief imme- 
diately, and getting all that had been stolen re- 
funded. It is probable that whenEgerton asked 
him if it would be convenient to him to pay the 
money he owed, the idea first came into his 
head that he might make Cecil the victim, and 
he accordingly marked the money ; afterwards,. 
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finding Egerton had paid it over to me, he 
altered his plans, and acted accordingly. 

It was over, and my innocence was proved. I 
was very glad, very thankful, but I was still 
more glad and proud and thankful when 
Claude came over to me saying, ^^ I cannot ask 
you to forgive me, or to let us be the friends we 
once were. I have wronged you too deeply 
for that, but I will ask you to let me tell you 
how ashamed of myself I am for ever having 
believed it possible you could have fallen so low 
from what you once were. I do not understand 
that matter about my mother, but I no longer 
believe you were guilty of deceit and treachery ; 
my eyes have been opened, and I see that it is 
I who have behaved basely, not you." 

He was about to turn away, looking very sor- 
rowful, very unlike the dignified, irreproach- 
able, proud man he once was, and I was moved 
at the sight of his self-accusation. I caught his 
hand saying, 

** Don't think of this any more ; let all be as 
it once was, when we were at home together, 
and let nothing again ever come between us." 
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He did not answer, but nothing has ever come 
between ns since then, and we are faster friends 
than even in the old days. 
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CHAPTEEV. 



AT A BALL. 



A PRIL came, and the Bambridges. as had be. 
"^^ fore been determined, went to London, to 
epend a month or two there daring the season ; 
they had a good many friends in town, and 
were persuaded Lord Feversham's military duties 
would prevent him from putting in an appear^ 
ance; they were therefore a little surprised, a 
day or two after their arrival, to see his name 
down at various &6hionable entertainments, 
and were rather put out to think that Gwendo- 
line's recovery might be retarded by the pre- 
«enc6 of the man for whom they were sure she 
«till sorrowed, though her refusal of him re- 
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mained as impenetrable a mystery as ever. Be- 
sides there were mmonrs going abont which be- 
fore long reached their ears, that Lord Fevers- 
ham was aboat to be married to Miss Prender- 
gasty the heiress. Gwendoline shivered when 
she heard this confirmation of the story I had 
hinted to her before, but quickly recovering, 
she spoke out boldly, and asserted the report 
to be a calumny. 

Nevertheless, Miss Prendergast was in Lon- 
don, and her name was also mentioned at 
eveiy entertainment at which he appeared : that 
was not wonderful, if the Bambridges had 
known she was staying with Lady Feversham, 
and going out under her chaperonage. A 
knowledge of that fact would, however, have 
confirmed the truth of the rumour in Gwendo- 
line's eyes, and at present, at least, she was 
happy enough to be able to disbelieve it, or 
at least, to say that she did so, though at times 
her feith waxed very low indeed. 

As yet they had not met even in the ride, for 
horses and various other arrangements were not 
looked after until they arrived in town; but 
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Gwendoline knew it could not be long thus, and 
that probably their first night out, or first day 
in the Park, would bring them face to face once 
more. 

After all there was more truth in this rumour 
than is generally the case in such things. Mabel 
Prendergast had heard from her lover himself 
that there was no present prospect of his ad- 
vancement, but he did not tell her how very 
little aptitude he had for his profession, nor 
that such was the opinion of his seniors. This, 
however, she learnt from Feversham, whom she 
questioned closely, and who expressed great 
pity that the young man had so mistaken his 
vocation in life. 

She listened calmly to this verdict on the 
future of the man she had promised to marry, 
the only sign of emotion she gave being that she 
loosened the ribbon round her white throat, as 
though the pressure choked her. 

Could she do it ? she wondered. Could she 
throw over this man she felt she loved so dearly, 
even though she now determined he and she 
must part. Her reason told her she could and 
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would do it; her heart cried indignantly, "Never! 
Yon have enough ; be happy, and leave every 
other consideration for the future.'' 

Her brain was in a whirl whenever she thought 
about it, and she would often invent an excuse 
for leaving the room, and going to brood over 
the matter in secret. One day she had thought 
over it in every light, and had almost resolved 
to be true, when her maid coming in to lay out 
her dress for Lady Longwreath's ball that 
night, put all idea of self-sacrifice out of her 
head. Yes, if she was true to her love, and 
married him a subaltern in a marching regiment, 
then farewell to all the petting, courting, and 
caressing to which she had been accustomed 
lately. Then she must give up the balls she 
had been accustomed to grace, and where her 
presence was eagerly sought after; not but 
that she might no doubt have society as his 
wife too, but it would be many degrees lower 
than that in which she at present moved ; for, 
being a woman of the world herself, she could 
quite understand she must hope for no support 
or sympathy from her {present Mends, once she 
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had 60 far derogated from her position as to 
marry a subaltern in a line regiment. 

She pushed the hair back &om her aching 
brow, and tossed her head with her most defiant 
air, as she decided thus, and determined that at 
all costs the sacrifice must be made. Clande 
only wants a little encouragement from me to 
propose at once, she mused, and I think he 
likes me a little, though I fear I have not quite 
eclipsed Miss Bambridgie yet; but that will 
come in time. He shall ask me this very 
night, and then it will be all right. Poor Cecil, 
he will feel it dreadfully at first, but I hope he 
will not insist on seeing me, and asking me about 
it ; I could not bear that. How will he take 
it, I wonder I " Oh I my love," she exclaimed, 
feeling really sorry for what she chose to con- 
sider the necessity for her falseness, " if I could 
but spare you this, but I dare not ; I could not 
take your lot, when a brighter and better lies 
ready to my hand* Is it wonderful I should 
choose it, and avoid a life of insignificiaknce with 
you f Pity me I Forgive me I but do not hate 
me, thou^ I wrong you.^' 

The maid had left the room, and leaning her 
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head on the pillow, she shed a few tears. 
For a minute or two she wept, and bet- 
ter feelings might have taken possession of 
her hearty when a warning knock announced 
the maid's retnm, and the next minnte she 
entered, carrying in her hand a magnificent 
bonqnet. Along with it she brought a note 
from Lord Feversham, explaining that he 
should not meet them before the ball, but he 
hoped then to have the pleasure of seeing her 
with his flowers. 

^ He shall speak out to-night," she murmur- 
ed, as she glanced over his note. ^* Better have 
it over at once, and my &te decided in some 
way ; then I shall no doubt be able to put aside 
these foolish regrets, and banish Cecil's image 
from my heart." 

She dressed herself with more than ordin- 
ary care that evening, and looked, indeed, 
lovely and &iry-like in her gauzy green and 
white dress. No wonder Claude's eyes light- 
ed up when he beheld her, for beauty com- 
mands admiration, even where the heart is not 
touched — he was at least bewitched by her, 
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though still true, in a kind of way, to his former 
love. 

Mabel saw his glance, and hardlj restrained' 
a smile of triumph as she thought of the victory 
within her grasp. His mother saw, too, that 
her plans were nearly realised, and looked com- 
mendingly on the girl who had overcome so 
many difficulties, and so nearly brought the 
matter to a successful conclusion. 

Curiously enough, this night on which Mabel 
Prendergast proposed to make her own of Lord 
Feversham was the first evening for which the 
Bambridges had accepted any invitation since 
they came to London. They were going to 
Lady Longwreath's, quite unconscious that the 
Feversham party would be there also, though, 
of course, that was a thing to be expected. 
Clarissa asked Gwendoline, whilst they were 
dressing, what she should do if she met him 
there. 

"Do," replied Gwendoline, rather sharply 
for her ; " why will you all persist in thinking 
I care for him ? He proposed for me, and I re- 
fused him, that is all. He is not the first man 

VOL. in. I 
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Buch a fate has happened to, and I do not feel 
bound to make a scene because of it. I shall 
bow to him, and pass on. At the same time, I 
should be better pleased if we did not meet 
him." 

The Bambridges gained the ball-room, and 
were some time in it without seeing anything 
of the Fevershams ; the feeling of nervousness 
that had attacked Gwendoline, though she 
was a great deal too proud to own it, at length 
began to wear off. 

She had just finished one dance, and had re- 
turned to her mother, waiting for her next 
partner to come and fetch her, when, feeling 
tired, and seeing the door of a room that ap- 
peared to be a boudoir open, near her, she said 
to Mrs. Bambridge, 

^' Mamma, I am going in here, to sit down and 
rest for a minute or two* If my partner comes 
for me, tell him where to find me." So say- 
ing, Ghvendoline passed quietly into the room 
by herself. 

It was not very light, and for a moment she 
almost thought she was alone ; then she became 
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aware there was a gentleman standing in the 
window recess. He was talking earnestly, in 
a low voice, when she first perceived him, 
but as she looked again, and discovered it 
was Lord Feversham, he ceased speaking, 

and bent forward for an answer to some one 

• 

sitting near him, whom Gwendoline could not 
see. Her first impulse was to run away, but 
on reflection, being convinced she would be 
discovered before she reached the door, she 
walked quietly up the room, thinking her move- 
ments would acquaint them with her presence 
at once ; but they were too much absorbed in 
themselves to heed her quiet, graceful approach. 
Just as she was about to seat herself in an 
easy-chair, and to take up a book, in order that 
she might not observe their movements, Claude 
— her Claude, as she had till then persisted in 
thinking him— bent forward, and taking both 
the hands of a young and very beautiful girl in 
his, drew her towards him, and kissed her hasti- 
ly. At this sight Gwendoline felt her heart 
give one wild bound, and then stand still ; the 
room seemed to turn round with her ; she made 

i2 
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a feeble effort to rise and get away before she 
could be recognised, but failed, and stood hold- 
ing on by the table, trembling violently, and 
gazing at the lovers ^with scared, amazed 
eyes. 

Her movement attracted Mabel's attention, 
and drawing back from Claude's embrace, she 
murmured, 

" Let me go now ; some one is watching us. 
We will go back to the dancers," she added 
aloud, taking his arm, and leading him towards 
the door. 

As yet Claude had not seen who the intruder 
was. As he passed her, with a pleased, excited 
look on his handsome face, he glanced careless- 
ly towards the interloper, whose intrusion had 
been discovered just too late to prevent Mabel's 
answer to the question he had often before 
longed to put. 

But as his indifferent, laughing eyes met the 
mute agonised gaze in those once so dear to 
him, all colour, and mirth, and light seemed to 
fade out*of his face, and left it fixed and rigid as 
that of a corpse. He gave no sign of recogni- 
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tioDj however, but hurried on with his lately 
won prize, thinking no more of her gay chatter, 
thinking no more of her peerless loveliness, that 
drew all men's looks towards them ; only think- 
ing how soon he could get rid of her, how soon 
he should see that dear — yes, still most dear — 
grief-struck face again. 

"And yet," he thought to himself angrily, 
" she would not have me. Am I never to marry 
for her sake, never to beguile my loneliness by 
words and looks of love from others! Had 
she chosen even to wait for me, till I should 
have earned enough for both to live on, I could 
have been faithful till death ; but I had no hope, 
and my mother wished this other match so 
much, I could not refuse her. I must see her 
again," he went on thinking ; " surely she does 
love me, or she would never have looked like 
that. What is the mystery f Let me but find it 
out, and all may yet be well," 

He left Mabel with his mother, and hurried 
back to the place where he had seen Gwendo- 
line Bambridge sitting. She was there still, 
but had recovered her self-possession, and 
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bowed calmly in answer to his salutation. *^ I 
am to congratulate you, I see," she said, coldly ; 
any who had seen her a few minutes pre- 
viously would hardly have believed the haughty 
beauty, with head erect and unmoved ex- 
pression, to be the same pale, despairing girl of 
a short time before. ^^ I had heard rumours," 
she went on, " but I scarcely believed them to 
be true ; now, however, that I see they are so, 
allow me to wish you all happiness." 

" Gwendoline," he cried, wildly, driven half 
beside himself at the chilling hauteur of her 
look and manner, '^ do not speak like that ; every 
word of yours pierces me like a sword, and yet 
howhave I been to blame? You refused me — ^said 
you never loved me, and told me there was no 
hope ; then, when I went home sad and heavy 
with my disappointment, my mother pressed me 
to marry Miss Prendergast ; and, all fwomen 
being the same to me now, I consented. Have 
I sinned so much in all this that you cannot 
forgive me t" 

'^I never accused you of any sin," she 
answered, coldly ; *' I only wished you happiness 
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in the change of life before you. Why should 
you excuse yourself to me for what you have 
done ? You only acted as all other men act, and 
therefore I suppose it is natural that you should 
forget one love and seek another, as soon as you 
imagined the first hopeless. I do not blame 
you for it, and wish you joy sincerely," 

The tone of her voice was chill and cold, the 
words dropped slowly one by one with icy 
distinctness ; everything showed to Feversham's 
eager eye that, despite her refusal in the past 
and her freezing coldness in the present, she 
was wounded deeply by his having so quickly 
found some one to take her place. She loved 
him, he was certain ; and with that conviction, 
every remembrance of Mabel Prendergast, and 
the duty he now owed her, vanished, and he 
cried passionately, ** Gwendoline, I love you 
as well, nay, better than ever ; take me now, 
before it is too late. I know you care for me," 
he went on, taking her hands and turning her 
face towards him. "You cannot look at me 
and tell me now you never loved me; you know 
you cannot, and you turn away; but I will 
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have an answer, and surely you will not repeat 
your refusal." She raised her head slowly and 
proudly, looking him full in the face : ^^ I did 
right when I would not yield to your prayers," 
she answered; ^^you are now rich, honoured, 
and powerful, with every prospect of a noble 
and useftil life before you ; how would it have 
been had I accepted you, and you were now a 
poor and struggling man, without any greater 
help on your path through the world than the 
affection of the woman who .would have brought 
all that trouble on you." 

^^ I care not for a career or high prospects in 
life, so long as I have your love ; did I not tell 
you so before. Everything is valueless to me 
without you, everything golden and beautiful 
with you by my side. I am young and strong, I 
have brains also ; but even wanting them, per- 
severance always succeeds in the end. Trust 
me, think no more of the future, and I will slave 
life away before want shall come near you." 

She looked up, about to answer — ^and who 
knows what that answer might have been t — 
when she perceived two ladies advandng to- 
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wards them. One was the young gurl she had 
before seen with Claude, and whom she knew to 
be Miss Prendergast; the other she had also 
seen before. How well she remembered the 
day when that haughty old lady called at their 
lodgings in Dublin, to beg her son's refusal from 
Gwendoline Bambridge ! 

" You here, Claude 1" cried Mabel, as they ap- 
proached, though Gwendoline knew well she 
had not only seen and recognised him before, 
but had also heard the conclusion of the last sen- 
tence. It was not her cue, however, to pretend 
she had heard anything, so she went on : ** You 
have found an old acquaintance, I suppose ? Will 
you introduce us ? Your mother and I came in 
to rest here for a little ; it is so hot in the ball- 
room." 

Feversham was startled, and turned very 
white as his betrothed came up to him in so 
friendly a manner^ standing by his side, too, as 
though she was determined he should introduce 
her to the lady with him. This, however, he 
did not care to do, but offering his arm to 
Gwendoline, said : 
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^Mifls Bambridge, can I take you back to 
your mother ? I think you said you wished to 
find her. Mother, I will return to you pres- 
ently ;" so saying, he moved off with Gwen- 
doline, who, as soon as she entered the ball- 
room, and saw her mother in the distance, 
said, 

** Good-bye, Lord Feversham. I will not de- 
tain you any longer from Miss Prendergast ; and 
in future, if we meet, remember you have no 
longer a right to speak to me as you spoke to- 
night/' 

He would willingly have gone further with 
her, and would have tried hard to persuade her 
to allow him at least to see her with her mother 
before he left her, but she quietly withdrew 
her hand from his arm, and moved off to her 
mother, threading the crowd with her peculiar 
ease and grace. 

None of those who turned to watch her light 
st^ and graceful carriage guessed what a 
heavy heart she carried under that proud de- 
meanour; even her mother, tenderly as she 
loved her daughter, and anxiously as she 
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watched her, knowing that her old lover wa» 
somewhere at the ball, was deceived, and 
imagined she could not have seen him, or that,, 
if she had, all remembrance of the old folly had 
passed away — ^rf indeed Gwendoline had ever 
cared for him, which Mrs. Bambridge had not 
been able to prove quite to her satisfaction^ 
though she was very certain, if she had not 
cared for him, she had cared for some one else 
much about that time, and that love of hers had 
left its mark on her life, as such things will do 
now and then, when the sufferer is young and 
impressionable. 

But Gwendoline was not a girl to let the 
world smile over her misery, so she laughed 
and flirted through the rest of that long even- 
ing, which she thought would never come to 
an end, as gaily, to all appearance, as the merry^ 
light-hearted Clarissa, who exclaimed as they 
drove home, 

" Is not Mr. De Veaux delightftil f I wonder 
how I ever could have thought little Madcap so 
pleasant. He is not to be compared with 
Gerald de Veaux.** 
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" Poor Darrell !'* Gwendoline answered, pity- 
ingly. " So he is really cut out ? You don't 
<5are for him now t'* 

'* Why, no," answered Clarissa. " You see it 
was very foolish of me ever to think of him ; he 
was so wrapped up in you no one else had a 
<>hance ; it was much better I should transfer my 
affections than allow them to be blighted, as it 
«eems to me his will be." 

Gwendoline sighed. Perhaps those foolish 
words of Clarissa's awoke in her mind the idea 
which she afterwards carried out; perhaps she 
had been thinking of it before she questioned 
her sister — who knows ? At any rate, she spoke 
no more then, but lay back in the carriage, lean- 
ing her head against the cushions wearily, and 
wishing she was at home again. 

As for Clarissa, she was too full of her con- 
quests, and the fun she had had that evening, 
to be very quiet; but her chatter could not 
divert the thoughts of at least one of the party, 
and after a few attempts to get up a laugh, she 
•ceased trying to do so, and went off into a pleasant 
reverie, in which Gerald de Veaux's handsome 
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face, and the marked attentionB he had paid 
her, formed the principal subject for reflection. 

It was late that morning before Gwendoline's 
eyes closed in a restless, broken sleep, in which 
she passed through all the experiences of the 
night over again, and imagined herself face to 
face with Miss Prendergast, defying her to take 
her lover from her, now that she knew he still 
cared for her. But when she awoke, and the real 
events of the evening flashed back on her mind, 
she felt that, however hard it had been, she had 
acted wisely ; she was sure, despite his ardent 
protestations to her, he had spoken with warmth 
and earnestness to Miss Prendergast before he 
had recognized her, and she was certain his 
caresses had been more those of a lover than of 
one acting in obedience to orders. 

After all, her experience of men had told her 
that it was very possible for a man to love one 
girl, and yet to flirt with another, till he almost 
fancied himself in love with her also; but such a 
character had always seemed to her despicable 
and unworthy, and was one of the very last she 
would have ascribed to Lord Feversham. Now 
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her idol was shattered ; he had proved himself 
hefore her eyes to he no hetter than the common 
clay ont of which all her fiiends' treasnred images 
were formed ; but thoagh she recognised the 
fact^ and hated herself for ever having been de 
ceived, she fonnd to h^ astonishment that she 
<»red for him as mnch as ever. She had thought 
ihat scorn of his weak fickleness would have 
rooted np affection in her hearty but it was not 
80 ; on the contrary, the cry of her inmost sonl 
now was — If I conld bnt have him again I wonid 
forgive him all, and show him how mnch better 
my love is than hers. 

^ And she is beantifhl," Gwendoline went on 
thinking ; ^^ it was not for her money only he 
took her ; she pleased his £Emcy as well, yet 
many would think I could rival her, and 1 will 
too ; I will show him that^ though he may have 
scorned me, yet there are many others would be 
glad to gain one of those smiles be has rejected. 
Poor Darrell, he loves me; though I have refused 
him twice, he has not gone after new faces. I 
wonder would he take me now : if he asks me 
^gain I will accept him^and some day I shall have 
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the precedence of Lord Fevershara's wife, and 
will show him that, though a penniless Irish girl, 
I am no disgrace to a high position. Yet stay," 
she added, pressing her hands to her brow, ^^ it is 
not his fault that we are not now married ; it is 
mine. I thought such a union would be ruin to 
him, and I said I never loved him. Truly I am 
punished for my sin ; I did evil that good might 
come, and it only brings more evil. I think I 
remember his saying once only truth could 
prosper ; whilst poor little Madcap agreed with 
me, and said* for the good of a friend he would 
say what was false and stand by it. Oh I what a 
fool I have been 1" she sobbed ; " my punishment 
is greater than I can bear 1" 

After that evening the Bambridges went out 
everywhere in London, meeting the Feversham 
party constantly, and everywhere Gwendoline 
maintained a calm composure by force of will 
and stern determination. She carried out her 
resolve that she should be admired, and that 
Lord Feversham should see that she was. 
Her smile was the brightest, her wit the 
most sparkling, her dancing the most perfect, 
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of all the beauties then crowding the hot Lon- 
don ball-rooms, and she had soon quite a little 
court, that followed her about in all places. La 
hette IrlandaUe was the fashion ; she was a queen 
of beauty, wielding her sceptre graceftillj, skil- 
fully, yet very firmly, drawing men round her 
by the magic of a smile, yet keeping them always 
respectful and devoted, by a certain latent 
dignity that was more felt than seen, and that 
would have deterred the boldest from saying a 
word that could displease her. 

She might have married over and over again, 
wealth and title too, for men got infatuated 
about her. Perhaps the one who worshipped her 
most madly, though always at a distance, was 
Claude Feversham, whom Mabel found it almost 
impossible to keep in her train any longer, now 
that Grwendoline's beauty and Gwendoline's 
triumph were so constantly before his eyes. 

If Gwendoline had known this, she would per- 
haps have been satisfied, and not hurried on to 
another step, which, while it left little mark on 
her life, fatally injured that of another. 

I came up to London for a few days about this 
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time ; tny father and mother were there, and I, 
knowing nothing of what was going on, thought 
I might get a little amusement and distracton 
from sad thoughts in the busy life of the me- 
tropolis. Of course the first thing my mother 
asked me was whether this beautiful Miss Bam- 
bridge, that everybody was running after, was 
the same lady I had met in Ireland. A little 
description sufficed to assure me it was the same ; 
besides, I knew they had intended to be in Lon- 
don in the Spring. 

At the account of the manner in which she 
was followed and run after, my heart beat 
very quickly, and jealous fears began to rise. 
It was impossible that she should not accept 
one of the many brilliant offers she had received ; 
and even if she did not, aU this flattery and 
adulation would naturally incline her to look 
indifferently on so small a fish as myself. How- 
ever, next day at the proper time I was in the 
Park, mounted of course, on the chance of fate's 
favouring me, and giving me an opportunity of 
riding beside her 

Presently she came along, receiving saluta- 
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tions on all sides with her sweet sunny smile, in 
which lurked a shade of sadness I did not 
remember to have noticed there before. Two 
gentlemen whom I recognised as two of the 
most eligible matches at that time in London, 
rode on either side of her ; while behind came 
Clarissa, the Colonel, and another gentleman, 
who seemed to find that gay young lady's 
«miles no bad substitute for those of her sister. 

As they came near, and I was about to lift 
my hat, Gwendoline perceived me, and imme- 
diately pulled her horse into a walk. 

** I am so glad to see you,'' she cried ; ^4t is 
long since we have met. How did you get over 
the cold you had when you left ust" 

Thus speaking, she reined in sufficiently to 
place her horse beside mine, throwing one of her 
escort out of his position, a manoeuvre he did 
not seem to relish, for, after riding a few steps 
further, he raised his hat abruptly and left us. 

There was a change in Gwendoline's manner 
that I, knowing nothing of what had happened, 
could not account for; it seemed to me so 
strange that she whom I had seen sad andbroken- 
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hearted should now blaze otit the gayest of the 
gay, the queen of beauty, and the admired of all 
admirers. Bat such she appeared to be, and 
for a few minutes I almost feared that the Gwen- 
doline I had known and loved was gone for ever, 
driven out by the beautiful worldly spirit now 
before me. 

But when we were alone for a few minutes 
together that night at a ball, as we stood talk- 
ing by an open window, a change passed over 
her, and from the gay queen of fashion I had 
just seen she faded quietly into her old sweet 
girlishness, and spoke of her home under the 
mountains, and the happy days we had spent 
there, her glorious eyes gleaming with unshed 
tears, in the soft; starlight. 

" But everything is changed since then," she 
went on; "even I am. Do you remember, 
Vivian, what you have twice asked me, and 
twice I have refused t" 

I was about to speak and ask her if there 
was yet hope, but she signed to me to be 
silent. 

" I must tell you why I refused you then — 

k2 
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why I would accept you now, if you still cared 
for me. Do not think me very bad and 
bold for speaking thus, but I am very unhappy, 
Vivian, and I feel as if you who are unhappy 
also would sympathise more with me who have 
caused your misery, than anyone else would be 
likely to do. I liked some one else better than 
you when you asked me before to marry you, 
though circumstances prevented my having 
any hope, at least at that time ; yet as long as 
he remained true to me, I should have been 
faithful to him« Now however he cares for me 
no longer, he is about to marry another, and 
therefore if you still care for me, knowing that 
my heart is dead in that other, love, I will have 
you ; I would willingly show him others value 
me, though he does not. I would not say this to 
you, but that you seem so changed and sad- 
dened since our last meeting; if the sisterly 
afiection I feel for you seems to you a fitting 
return for your love, I will give myself to you 
gladly." 

" Gwendoline," I murmured, with a mixture 
of doubt and rapture, ^^you have made me too 
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happy. 1 do not fear the dead love, it was not 
•worthy of yon, and soon yon will teach yonr heart 
to care for me more than yon once cared for him.'* 

I pressed her hand to my lips as I spoke, for 
we were qnite alone, bnt I dared not yet take 
her to my heart, as 1 longed to do. She shud- 
dered a little as my hot lips touched her hand, 
and drew back, saying, 

" I am cold here, let ns join the dancers." 

So we went back among them, and whirled 
along as merrily as the rest, I with every pulse 
in my body bounding with delight ; she, I knew 
long afterwards, with so heavy a heart she 
might well have envied the poorest beggar in 
the streets. 

How happy I -was I I never cared that she 
loved another, and that other Claude Fevers- 
ham. It was quite enough for me that she 
was mine now ; I believed firmly she would, in 
time, care more for me than she had ever done 
for Claude. I knew she liked me very warmly 
already, and I felt that my passionate adora- 
tion mast win more affection in return. Yes, 
my heart knew no fear at the dangerous con- 
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tract, and beat high Tnth rapture when I 
thought with what pride I should present her 
to my mother. 

Neither my &ther nor my mother was at the 
ball that night, so I knew I must wait at least 
tiU next day before I could introduce her to 
my family ; besides, 1 should have to talk over 
the matter with General Bambridge before it 
could be finally settled — ^though that, I knew, 
was a mere matter of form, as of course he 
would not refuse his consent. I daresay Gwen- 
doline told them all about it that night, 
however, for it was evident Clarissa suspected 
something — ^and, her suspicions once aroused, 
there was never rest for anyone till her curiosity 
was satisfied. 

** What has happened to Vivian ?" she cried, 
as I brought Gwendoline back to her mother. 
*' I think I never saw him looking so radiant. 
And you were very doleful when you came in 
this evening," she continued, turning to me. 
'^ There is something up. Tell me, what is 
it?" 

*^ Miss Bambridge has been with me all the 
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time," I answered; "she knows everything I 
know — ask her about it. And now, I think, 
this is our dance," I continued, putting my arm 
round Clarissa's slender waist, and whirling 
her off amidst the dancers. 

Somehow, I cannot quite tell how it was, be* 
fore we had gone many times round the room 
Clarissa had found out my secret, and was so 
evidently delighted that I felt quite pleased, as 
though I had done some great thing. 

" I am so glad I" she cried. " Gwendoline, I 
know, will be happy with you, and we all like 
you so much, that nothing could give us more 
pleasure." 

In what a fool's paradise I passed that evening I 
I seemed to move on air, and to be carried 
along far above mortal pains and sorrows ; my 
head was turned with happiness, and even the 
knowledge that her heart was not mine, but 
perhaps still another's, could not chill my ec- 
stasy. She would love me soon, I fondly 
hoped and believed; she liked me well now. 
I had only a few more steps to make in her af- 
fections, and the battle would be won — ^she 
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would be mine entirely. So I told myself joy- 
fully, as I walked home through the cool night 
air, after putting my beloved, carefully cloaked 
by my hands, into her carriage. 

The streets were quiet, and the faint grey of 
the Summer twilight made them look ghostly 
and peaceful as I wended my way onwards, 
thinking of my happiness, and vowing to de- 
serve it by such devotion as no woman ever 
won before. 

How is it that, at some moments of intense 
joy, a shadow passes before you, and dims your 
visions of the bright future? — a, shadow for 
which you cannot account in any way, that you 
cannot describe, except that it turns the golden 
dreams dead and dull, all the life and glitter 
fading out of them, till, bewildered and alarm- 
ed, you seek vainly for the cause of this sudden 
change. 

Such a gloom passed over me as I neared our 
bouse. It seemed as if suddenly, and without 
any warning, a voice in my heart called loud- 
ly: **This happiness, that seems within your 
grasp, is not for you. She whom you love will 
never be yours." 
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As these words passed through me and rang 
in my ears, I staggered against the railings, and 
leant there for a minute or two, stunned by the 
sudden revulsion of feeling. Not a footstep 
rang along the quiet street, the lamps were 
looking pale and sickly in the increasing light 
of day, and the cool, soft Summer air, ^blowing 
gently over my brow, calmed me after a time. 

" It is the reaction after being so happy," I 
muttered. ^'It seems like a dream, too good 
to be true. But it is true, I know, and to- 
morrow I will speak to the General." 

As I decided thus, I recovered my spirits 
again, and, raising my head, stepped gaily on, 
gained our door, let myself in, and was soon 
dreaming blissfully about the events of the 
evening. My first business, next day, was to 
tell my mother all about it, and get her on my 
side ; I therefore sent her a message, a little 
before her usual breakfast hour, to say if she 
had no objection I would take that meal with 
her. This was rather an unusual step on my 
part, as generally I was up too late the night 
before to appear when she did, and my father 
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and she usually took breakfast alone together. 
This was only when we were in London, 
however ; in the country we were as regular and 
domestic as our neighbours, but in town that 
is out of the question. 

Of course my mother was delighted to have 
me for a companion, and sent word to that 
effect. In a short time I was seated opposite 
to her at table, feeling too nervous to do justice 
to the meal before me. Certainly I had talked 
the matter over with my mother before, and 
she had been most kind and sympathising about 
it, in spite of which I could not but feel she 
might not like so speedy an arrangement of the 
matter as I desired. I did not broach the 
subject therefore for some time, but sat in an 
abstracted manner, wondering how I should 
begin, when she settled that difficulty for me 
by saying, " What was it you wanted to con- 
sult me about, my boy ? I suppose it must be 
something important, to have aroused you so 
early." 

Then I told her all; and when I had finished, 
waited impatiently for an answer. She mused 
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thoughtftilly for some time over my story, and 
then Bald : " We wonld not have a word to say 
against it, my son, if you were a little older^ 
but you are too young to take so important a 
step in life. This is your first love, and no^ 
doubt very dear to you now, but it is in the 
nature of most men's hearts that the first love 
is never the last ; in a year, or at most two,, 
you will have seen some other face you will 
consider for a time fairer and dearer ; or if you 
marry her, and she has tact and attractions 
enough to keep you true, and remain in your 
eyes the one woman in the world for you, you 
will still see everywhere that a young married 
man like you is at a great disadvantage in 
society, and you will perhaps feel inclined to 
exclaim, "Why did not my parents make me 
wait a year or two, till I had seen a little more 
of life, and was more sobered and steadied 
down." 

" Never, mother, never I" I cried, earnestly ; 
*' believe me, she only can make me happy. I 
tell you, mother, I know my own heart, and I 
feel that for me at least the first love will be 
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Ihe last. I have her promise now, don't let any 
worldly Bcruples spoil my happiness." 

My mother smiled gently down on me as I 
-came and knelt beside her, passing my arm 
round her waist coaxingly. ** My child," she 
said, ^' if yon are sure of your own heart, and if 
her people consent, 1 will answer for your 
father and myself. I will call on Mrs. Bam- 
bridge to^y, and see the young lady. It 
will be very pleasant to have a daughter as 
well as a son, and I know you could not love 
anyone who was not good, therefore I look 
forward to her being a great comfort to me, 
now I am getting old." 

^ Getting old, darling mother," I cried ; 
'^ why, you look younger than most of the 
belles in their second season here. My mother 
is the most beautiful and youngest-looking 
matron in London," I added, proudly, as I 
thought what a sensation her appearance al- 
ways created, and how men's eyes followed her 
admiringly wherever she moved. "Did I tell 
you," I went on, brimming over with happi- 
ness, ^* what young Montague of the Ghiards 
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said to me, * By Jove, Dan'ell, you're the luckiest 
fellow alive to have such a mother. A man need' 
never desire to leave his own fireside when he 
has such an angel as that always beside ' it.' 
And I agree with him, mother, only you will be- 
if possible more charming when my Gwendoline 
isyour daughter." 

It was easy to arrange matters with General 
Bambridge, once my father's consent was- 
guaranteed, so you may imagine my delight 
when preliminaries being settled, and settle- 
ments talked over, it was decided we should be 
married within two or three months. I was- 
very much against a long engagement, in 
which all the elder people agreed with me ; for,, 
as my mother said, such an ordeal is generally 
very trying to young aflfections. 

As to Gwendoline herself, it struck me some- 
times that she was afraid of the step she had 
taken ; but this was more from the manner in 
which she avoided being left alone with me, or 
turned off my passionate protestations of affec- 
tion, than fi*om any avowal on her part that 
such was the case. Indeed, once or twice. 
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i^hen, Btung by this fear, I said, '^Gwendo- 
line, darling, I am afraid you regret having 
made me so happy," the answered, ** Do not 
think so, Vivian. I like you better than ever, 
but I cannot be quite as gay yet as you would 
wish me to be, and as I hope to be some day/' 

At the same time that the news of our ap- 
proaching marriage startled sleepy chaperons 
out of their propriety, and caused them to 
launch into severe condemnation of Lady 
Traverscourt's folly, in permitting that foolish 
boy to settle so early in life^ and, moreover, in 
■allowing him to choose, not a well-trained bird 
out of their fSeushionable nests, but a wild dove 
out of an Irish dove-cot — ^before they had got 
over this shock, I say, they received another, 
less violent certainly, because more correct and 
conventional, but still severe enough to anxious 
young men on their preferment, and to the mo- 
thers of damsels in the same case — viz., that 
Lord Feversham was about to be married to 
Hiss Prendergast. 

It was very hard, two such prizes being unit- 
^ and rendered useless, but still it was natural 
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and proper ; they could bo forgiven, whilst my 
scheme for my own happiness was utterly pre- 
posterous, and absurd. 

I knew by Gwendoline's face when she heard 
the news about LordFeversham, andl almost felt 
pleased as I thought that, now all hope was over, 
she would soon forget him. Certainly success- 
ful love is a selfish passion, let who will say 
nay. Unsuccessful, one may be self-denying, 
and think of the happiness of the beloved 
more than of one's own; but once fear and 
doubt are banished, then one takes it for grant- 
ed that one's own pleasure pleases also the one 
loved, and, I fear, her wishes are often but little 
consulted. 

"Whilst I dreaded to lose her, I could see how 
much happier she would be with Feversham ; I 
could urge his claims and try to advance his 
cause. Now, though I knew she still loved 
him, I was rejoiced at a circumstance that I 
knew must pain her, and part them for ever. 

I think I had a half-ashamed consciousness 
of this, as I looked at her pale face and sad, soft 
eyes, the day the announcement first reached 
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her ears ; yet^ though I pitied her, I triumphed, 
and would not for worlds have had it otherwise. 
And now my leave was drawing to a close, 
as was Claude's also ; in fact, we determined to 
join on the same day, and journey back to 
Dublin together; then in about two months 
time I hoped to obtain leave again, and be 
married, and I had a kind of idea Feversham's 
plans were the same as mine, though I had no 
opportunity of asking him of late. I should 
hear all about it in the train I knew, and in the 
meantime I was a great deal too much taken 
up with my own happiness, to care about him, 
or to hunt him up now and then for a chat, as I 
should have done, had not my own time been so 
pleasantly occupied. 
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CHAPTER VI, 



A SOENS IN BARRACKS. 



1 FTER all it is a very pleasant thing, find- 
-^ ing oneself back with the regiment after 
an absence, no matter how one has enjoyed 
oneself on leave; not because of the regi- 
mental work certainly, for to all, except a 
select few, that always remains rather a bore 
than otherwise; but because one meets again 
the old cheery familiar faces, hears all the fa- 
miliar sounds, and finds oneself once more in an 
atmosphere of camar<zderie9 never found quite 
in perfection out of the service, I fancy. One 
likes to listen to what so-and-so has been doing 
with himself during one's absence, and he in his 

VOL. m* ii 
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turn takes an interest in one's exploits, and par- 
ticipates in the pride -with -which we tell how 
we cat down snch a one in that tremendous 
run with the Blankshire hounds, or made the 
largest bag at Lord Bluestocking's battue ; for 
being don6 by one of * ours,' does it not reflect 
oredit on all ? 

Something of this pleasant feeling of return 
amongst old friends and familiar scenes, soothed 
away the loneliness that began to settle on my 
43pirit when I parted from Gwendoline. I was 
very young, and it was my first experience of 
reparation, so that, with all my buoyancy of spirit 
and hopefrilness, I had been rather downcast, 
and a poor companion for Claude, who seemed 
himself in low spirits, and I fancied was inclined 
almost to avoid me. 

I had not seen him to speak to since his en- 
gagement became public, so when we were 
alone in the mail, having a carriage to ourselves, 
I thought I ought to congratulate him on his 
approaching happiness, being sure that, if his 
feelings in any way resembled mine, he would 
be only t6o pleased to talk about it. 
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" You are a lucky fellow/' I said, " to have 
won that beautiful girl, Miss Prendergast, whom 
I saw riding with you last Winter. You are 
one of the most fortunate people I know." 

'* Do you think so ?" he answered drily. " I 
do not." Then, seeing my expression of as- 
tonishment, he went on, " My dear Darrell, do 
not talk about things you do not understand. 
I daresay I shall do very well ; but I am older 
and more experienced than you, and cannot be 
expected to fall into the same ecstasies over the 
common lot of all men as you do." 

He was very silent after this during the 
whole journey, but told me the wedding was to 
take place in two months' time — in fact, just 
about a week after the time fixed for my own ; 
but of this I did not remind him, as he seemed 
in no mood to sympathise with my joyful feel- 
ings. 

I do not think I had been back long before 
every fellow in barracks knew all about my fate, 
and a great deal of condolence 1 got from them, 
they ha viDgmadeuptheirminds that themarriage 
of a youDg man was an unmitigated evil, and I 

l2 
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was to be pitied accordingly. In vain I assured 
them of my happiness, and represented that 
only my own wishes impelled me to the step — 
it was all the same to them — ^they shook their 
heads gravely, and only replied by some wise 
old saw, as ^^ A young man married is a man 
that's marred," or something of that sort. In- 
deed, Mayleigh said, "Only we know you so 
well, and you are already in the regiment and 
liked, we would not have a married ensign. As 
it is, it is a bad example to the youngsters, and 
I fear will cause us some trouble." 

What is the origin of the popular preju- 
dice against a young man's marrying, even 
when he has plenty of money, and can main- 
tain his wife in proper comfort ? Of course, if 
the woman only marries him for his money, or 
is a coquette, or ill-tempered, no doubt he 
would do better without her ; but if she loves 
him, and he loves her, how much trouble and 
evil-doing does her gentle influence guard him 
from — ^how much fewer scrapes he gets into, 
and how much happier, even if less boisterously 
gay, is his life, than when roaming about with 
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several choice spirits, if possible wilder than 
himself, as it is usual for our young men to do. 
As for me, I was too happy to mind these ex- 
pressions of commiseration, which indeed would 
have been better suited to Claude than to lue, 
judging by his countenance. 

As I said, everyone knew everything about 
my engagement just half an hour after I arrived 
in the barracks ; but I do not think Claude told 
anyone of his, and I certainly was not going to 
do so, as I knew he would not take such inter- 
ference well. 

Next morning, however, Cecil Egerton came 
into my room, having promised to breakfast 
with me, and then drive over to Belrush with 
me, to look at a stream where we had been 
oflfered some good fishing. I was not quite 
ready, so, tossing him the paper, I told him to 
look at that until I was able to sit down. He 
did so, and all was quiet for a minute or two, 
when suddenly I was startled by a smothered 
exclamation, and, glancing round, saw Egerton 
sitting straight up in his chair, the newspaper 
held up before him, showing by its trembUng 
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the agitation of his nerves. As I looked he 
crashed the paper in his hand, and seemed as 
though he was about to tear it to pieces. I 
had not read it, however, so I called out, 
^ Hulloa I I say, Egerton, do not destroy that 
before I have seen it.** 

He started at the sound of my voice, and the 
blood came back with a rush into his face, as, 
smoothing out the crumpled sheet slowly and 
deliberately, he got up as if with an effort, and 
held it towards me, saying, *^ Bead that. I did 
not know Feversham was going to be married.'* 

I glanced at the place he pointed out, and 
saw it was an announcement of the approaching 
marriage of Lord Feversham with Miss Prender* 
gast. It was all plain enough, and quite true, 
though why it should affect Egerton in so violent 
a manner I was at first at a loss to determine. 
Then I remembered he had been staying with 
the Prendergasts in the Winter, and no doubt 
had fallen under the spell of Mabel's fascination. 
Poor fellow I it was evident he was desperately 
hard hit, and I hardly liked to answer his re* 
mark, when I saw the pain he was suffering. 
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''Tell me," he asked again, in a changed,, 
hoarse voice, " is it true f What is the founda- 
tion for such a report !" 

"It is true," I replied, briefly. "It is all 
settled, though I don't think Feversham has 
told any of our fellows yet." 

As these words, confirming the newspaper 
report, fell slowly and reluctantly from my lips, 
Egerton turned so white I feared he would have 
fallen, but he controlled himself and grasped 
the back of a chair for support, as he answered, 

" I do not believe it. It is a vile fabrication, 
got up either by Lord Feversham or his mother, 
with a view to increasing his importance in the 
eyes of the world ; they think perhaps by doing 
this they may cause her to see the desirability 
of the step. But their pains are in vain," he 
went on, with a wild, excited laugh. " I know 
she is true ; I could not believe her false, if she 
told me herself she was so. No, she is mine, 
only mine! Darrell, you must have made a 
mistake, or Lord Feversham has deceived you." 

I looked at him with astonishment, and began 
to think he niust certainly be a little touched in 
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the brain, for though he had spent a month or 
two in the Winter at The Poplars, yet it was 
abeurdto imagine that anything more than an 
ordinary flirtation existed between him and Miss 
Prendergast. True, I could quite believe any such 
intimacy with her would be very fatal, but this 
young fellow seemed to allude to something 
more; he spoke of her as his, as though he had told 
his love, and been accepted* It was nonsense, 
of course; still I could not help feeling that 
very likely he had been led on and badly treat- 
ed, and I pitied him accordingly. Not so very 
long ago, under such circumstances, I should 
have abused all women unmercifully, and thank- 
ed my stars I was above such weakness. Now, I 
felt for him deeply, and thought thankfully, 
*^ Gwendoline would not have acted so." 

" I suppose Feversham will be in the ante- 
room after breakfast," went on Egerton. *'I 
must speak to him about this, and get him to 
contradict it. She would not like it a bit moro 
than I do, but if it is denied at once it does not 
80 much matter." 

I was surprised at the tone of proprietorship 
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he assumed when speaking of Miss Prendergast, 
and began really to think he must be mad, the 
more so as, though he sat down to breakfast, 
he continued talking in a flighty, excited man- 
ner, and kept helping himself to one dish after 
another, and then pushing away his plate with- 
out touching what was on it. 

" Feversham is sure to be about," I answered* 
" I hope you and he will be able to make it all 
right with each other. But don't you intend 
to come with me, then r 

" Oh 1 yes," he replied, " if you do not mind 
waiting two or three minutes for me. Fevers- 
ham is a good fellow, after all, and, whatever 
his motive for this can be, I think, when I tell 
him I object, he will write at once to have it 
contradicted. You do not mind waiting, do 
you ?" 

" Certainly not," I answered, thinking at the 
same time the matter promised to be a little 
more difficult of settlement than Cecil seemed 
to anticipate, at least by words, but his trem- 
bling hands and hurried, nervous manner told 
a different tale. 
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I do not fency we either of us enjoyed our 
breakfast much that morning. To me there 
seemed to be a shadow of coming trouble, or, as 
I mentally expressed it, of a jolly good row, 
hanging over our heads; as for Egerton, I 
understood well afterwards why his face had 
changed so sadly and s.uddenly, why such a 
strained, anxious look had come into the deep, 
soft eyes, usually so placid and indolent in their 
beauty. It was inevitable that a man with his 
intensely, womanishly affectionate nature should 
suffer deep and bitter pain through the keen- 
ness of his feelings, but it is rare indeed that 
even those weak as he, where those they love 
are concerned, are so mercilessly and cruelly 
betrayed, so shamefully deceived ; as yet, 
though he did not know, though he dared not 
guess the extent of the calamity that had be- 
fallen him, the sensitive nerves of his mind had 
been jarred, and a thousand vague, wild ideas 
floated through his brain, like the throbbing 
pulsations of pain that succeed a heavy blow. 

"I'll go with you, old fellow," I cried, as 
Cecil, after hastily swallowing a cup of coffee. 
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rose to seek Feversham. ^' I want to speak to 
Mayleigh, and will no doubt find him in the 
ante-room; then, after you have settled thi& 
matter, we can go off on our expedition." 

I spoke thus confidently and cheerfully,, 
though I was far irom feeling so. I knew for 
certain Claude was engaged to Mabel Prender- 
gast, and that he would not for a moment think 
of denying his engagement; but what course 
Egerton would take, when he found his worst 
suspicions confirmed, I was at a loss to ima- 
gine; besides, above all, what right had he 
to demand this explanation, and to go on in 
the violent manner in which he seemed inclined 
to act I 

To tell the truth, my business with Mayleigh 
was purely fictitious. I wanted to be some- 
where about, so that I might know if there was 
any row, and perhaps get Claude to explain it 
all to me afterwards. Gwendoline used to say 
I was the most curious person — man, woman, 
or child — she had ever met; and though I 
do not at all see the truth in that assertion, 
yet I acknowledge on this occasion I was- 
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very anxious to know how matters would end. 

Egerton took my paper with him, carrying it 
so folded as to show the obnoxious paragraph 
uppermost. He glanced at it once or twice on 
the way, and I noticed, as he did so, his very 
lips grew white with the intensity of his emo- 
tion,, and though it was a chilly day, large 
drops stood upon his brow. His eyes, too, as 
he turned them on me now and then, whilst 
listening to my chatter, had a sad, pitiful, plead- 
ing expression in them, like that you see some- 
times in the eyes of a spaniel. 

At last we reached the ante-room ; there were 
several fellows there besides Claude, and I fully 
expected Egerton would have asked him to 
leave the room for a minute, that their explana- 
tion might be settled in private. No idea of 
ihis kind, however, entered Cecil's head; he 
was too disturbed, and too terribly in earnest, 
to heed for one moment the inquisitive eyes 
around. Once he found himself in Feversham's 
presence, he seemed to forget everything but 
that the man was before him whom report 
placed between him and his love. Stepping up 
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to Claude, he laid the paper on the table, and 
pointing out the place, said, 

« Do you see that? Of course you will deny 
itr 

With a quiet, cool gravity that must have 
been infinitely torturing to the man whose 
heart was beating so madly with suspense aa 
to cause everything in the room to grow dim 
before him, Claude took up the paper, and read 
the passage slowly and deliberately before he 
answered, looking Egerton calmly in the face 
with curious, questioning eyes, 

** Why should I deny it I I did not put it in 
the papers, but it is true." 

" By heaven, it is fitlse I — false as hell 1" cried 
Egerton, starting into furious, active, passion- 
ate life from his late despondency and depres- 
sion, '^ Take that !" he went on, striking Claude 
a blow on the mouth, that caused a deep flush 
to spring to his brow, not from the pain of the 
blow, but from the outrage, the insult from hiai 
subaltern, a man whom he had always befriend- 
ed. He sprang to his feet, and for a mo- 
ment, in his indignation and anger, looked ae^ 
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ibough he could cnish Egerton with one 
grasp of thQ strong white fingers he laid on 
the young man's shoulder. But his nature Was 
a brave and true one. As he faced his foe, a 
glance at the pale, heart-broken face convinced 
him something was wrong, and quelling his 
passion by a powerful effort, he said gravely, 

"You must be mad, Egerton. Don't you 
know that in stiiking me you have laid yourself 
open to a trial by court-martial, and such a trial 
can only result in your being dismissed the ser- 
vice. What you can possibly mean by speak- 
ing in that way to me, 1 am at a loss to under- 
stand ; there has been some misconception here. 
Will you be good enough to explain ?" 

The young man drew back from Claude's 
retaining hand, and raised his head till his 
flashing eyes met those of his opponent haugh- 
iily and firmly. I had never seen him look so 
splendidly handsome ; the weak look that gene- 
rally spoiled his face had vanished, his slight 
form had dilated with the force of his passionate 
anger, and although his expression was pained 
4and grief-stricken, there was a grandeur of de-» 
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spair in it; it was an expression such as one might 
imagine would rest on the countenances of those 
who fall overpowered by countless numbers, 
yet fighting bravely to the last. 

He drew back from Claude, and answered 
coldly and sneeringly, ** Did not that blow show 
you my meaning ? I did not think you were a 
coward, as well as a liar and a sneak ! If you 
wish to know why I call you so, I will tell you. 
The lady whose engagement with you is here 
announced, and whose engagement you main- 
tain, is not so bound to you — she is mine, we 
are betrothed, and only wait for my lieutenancy 
to be married. If it be true — which I can never 
believe till I hear it from her own lips — then 
you have supplanted me, drawn her away from 
me, bribed her by your superior worldly ad- 
vantages, in either case the answer to my blow 
remains the same. Shall I be obliged to refresh 
your memory with another !" 

He stepped forward as he spoke, laughing 
bitterly and scornfully. But Claude drew back, 
saying, ; 

" This is unnecessary. I comprehend you. 
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But," he added, with a glance round at our 
surprised and anxious faces, *^I should have 
thought more of your love if you had kept this 
scene private." 

Egerton started, and flushed blood-red over 
cheek and brow as he perceived us all looking 
on. 

"I did not know," he murmured; then re- 
covering himsell^ he went on : ♦" You need not 
teach me what my love requires to make it per- 
fect. If I have erred, it was from intensity, not 
from want of feeling. I shall be in my room 
whenever you have any communication to make 
to me." And so saying, he turned to leave. As 
he came near me he staggered, and passed his 
hand over his eyes, with a hurried, nervous 
motion, then tried to move on, but stumbled, 
and would have fallen, only I caught him, and 
helped him into the cool air outside. There he 
leant against the wall, and after the breeze 
had fanned his cheek for a minute or two, he 
asked, ^' What did I say just now, Darrell? I 
do not remember. I seem bewildered I I know 
something has happened about Mabel, but I 
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hardly can understand it yet. I thought some 
one said she had jilted me, but that is false 1" 

He would have gone on wildly, but just then 
the orderly entered the square with the letter- 
bag — the English letters were always a late 
post, and this day they were rather later than 
usual. 

" Wait here for a minute," I cried ; ** or go 
back to your quarters, whilst I go in to see if 
there are any letters. I will bring yours, if 
there are any, for you." 

"Very well," he answered absently, and 
went off, whilst I followed the orderly in, and 
returned to the ante-room, where I found every- 
one in a great state of excitement about the 
scene they had just witnessed. 

** What is the meaning of it all ?" cried seve- 
ral voices as I entered the room ; whilst Claude's 
quiet sentence could be heard above all the con- 
fusion — " I think the fellow is mad 1" 

" I do not knbw the rights of the case," I 
replied, " but, from all I can make out, he seems 
to fancy himself badly treated by some lady, and 
thinks that Feversbam is the cause of it." I did 
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not explain more fully, because I thought most 
probably Claude would not care to have the 
name of his future wife mixed up in this affair. 
**Here are the letters," I went on, seizing 
mine, and glancing rapidly over the outsides, 
to know from whom they came ; " and here is 
one for Egerton. I suppose I had better take 
it in to him. And I daresay he can wait a minute 
or two for that, whilst I look over mine." 

Claude had also received one or two letters 
by that post, and I noticed, as he finished read- 
ing the one he first opened, he uttered an im- 
patient exclamation, and his face clouded over, 
as though something had happened to annoy 
him, then, turning to me, he said, 

" You are going to Egerton's quarters now, 
are you not ! Let me walk so far with you — I 
have something to tell you." 

I assented, and as soon as we were outside, 
and crossing the square, Feversham said to me, 

^' I am afraid Egerton has cause for complaint, 
though I did not think it could be true at first. 
Here is a letter from her, which I have just re- 
ceived, confessing that she had, through pity 
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for Egerton when be was ill, consented to en- 
gage herself to him, but now that a happier 
fate (she calls it that, poor child 1" he muttered 
aside) ^^ has been presented to her, she has not 
the courage to sacrifice herself, and has written 
to tell him so. She seems very penitent for the 
mischief she may have caused, and begs me not 
to let Egerton quarrel with me. She appears 
also to think he will soon get over it, when he 
finds there is no possible chance of his winning 
her. 

" So do not I," I replied. " He is awfully cut 
up, and I am convinced feels himself deeply 
wronged. It is a bad thing for a girl to do, 
and I must say I think her conduct heart- 
less." 

" Remember, Darrell, my good boy, she is to 
be my wife, so I must trouble you not to com- 
ment on her conduct, at least before me. How- 
ever, I was about to say I think that letter to 
Egerton may be from her, as she told me she 
was going to write to him." 

" Very likely," I answered, coolly. " A girl 

(though she is to be your 'wife, I will eay it), 
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who could treat a man as she seemB to have 
treated this poor fellow, would also be just the 
one to write him a calm, cold letter, telling him 
she had mistaken her feelings, that she never 
had felt the love for him she had imagined, and 
now, having found some one on whom her 
affections really were fixed, he must excuse her 
breaking off with him, and favouring this other 
more happy mortal with her hand." 

This I said in spite of Claude's frowning 
looks, for I felt sure Egerton had been ill-used 
by the lovely, fair-faced girl I remembered; 
moreover, it seemed to me he was not the man 
to bear up against such a calamity. I could 
not but pity him, as I recalled the despair of 
his handsome face when he first began to re- 
alise the truth of the dreadful news, and I was 
too young, and too happy in my love, not to 
sympathise profoundly with one whose dream 
of joy was thus rudely shattered. 

When we reached his quarters, Claude, who 
had been silent since my last speech, said sud- 
denly, 

*' I had better not go near him now. If, when 
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he sees I have spoken the truth, he is willing to* 
withdraw the insulting speeches made to me, and 
to let the matter rest, I will assuredly not resent 
his action. His state of mind was too painful 
for me to think more of his insult than as an 
outburst of blind passion, for which he is sure 
to be sorry when he comes to his senses. I do 
not fancy you will see much more of him to-day.' 
Shall I wait here for you !" 

I assented, and running nimbly upstairs, 
knocked at his door. He opened it slightly, 
but still standing behind it, so that I could not 
see his face, and took the letter I held to him, 
saying as he did so, 

"I fear I cannot accompany you to-day, 
Darrell. And I say, old fellow, " he added, 
with an attempt at easy cheerfulness in his 
voice, ** will you see me through this affair — be 
my second, I mean!" 

" Do not talk about that now," I answered, 
thinking that the perusal of the letter he held 
would change his mind. " Think over it till 
evening. Then, if you are still of the same 
mind, I will do what you want, but do not do 
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anything of this kind in a hnrrj. You will 
never repent it bat onoe^ yon know." 

'^ Ton have got an old head on jonng shonl- 
ders, Darrell," he answered, closing his door 
slowly, ^ or you wonld not talk to me like that. 
Come and see me when yoa retam." And so 
saying, he shut the door, whilst I went back to 
CSlande. 

^^Well, have yon heard anything f' asked 
Feversham, anadonsly, as I rejoined him. 

^ No," I replied. ^ I cannot make him out. 
He is evidently trying to bear np and hide what 
he suffers, but you can see all his misery in the 
way he shuts himself up, in the very tone of 
his voice as he answers your most careless 
speech. I am very sorry for him; he was a 
good fellow, and a clever one too, but fax too 
sensitive for this hard work-a-day world, where 
everyone must take his knocks as they come, 
and smile at the pain they cause him." 

"Poor fellow, I am very sorry for himT 
murmured Claude. "But I cannot blame 
MabeL It was natural, poor child, that she 
should engage herself to him, and fancy 
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she loved him, after takiog care of him 
through a long illness, and it is natural now 
that, finding some one she likes better, she 
should wish tq free herself from the chain with 
which she is bound. Doubtless she forms no 
idea to herself of the misery and hopeless de- 
spair it is to him, and perhaps would feel the 
same herself, if she was obliged to hold to her 
engagement, and throw me over. But at least 
I will not challenge him, as he wishes. I will 
pass over his insult, if he will allow me, and 
some day, when he has got over the shock, I 
am sure he will thank me for not yielding to 
his mad desire for revenge." 

How easy it is to deceive a man, if he thinks 
himself beloved I — with what dexterity a pair 
of small white hands can throw a veil over the 
most clear-sighted eyes, or a few words spoken 
by a soft voice confuse the clearest judgment I 
Here was Claude, without doubt a clever, sen- 
sible man of the world, up to any trick or plant 
of the sharpers and blacklegs, both in society 
and out of it — ^a man impossible to outman- 
oeuvre and get round in the general course of 
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events, yet now as completely beguiled and 
bamboozled as was ever the greenest subaltern 
in a marching regiment. It seemed quite natu- 
ral to him that Mabel should love him better 
than Egerton, and throw that youngster over 
for his sake, even though he knew himself he 
did not bring her his heart, and he had a 
shrewd suspicion she was aware of that fact 
also. Never mind that, however ; it was clear 
the girl loved him, he thought ; and then, what 
an innocent, childish thing she was, with her 
sweet halfnsmile, and the sudden uplifting of 
her grave eyes to his I It was a pretty trick, 
and at times, as she did it, he was almost angry 
with himself that he did not love her as he 
believed she deserved. Had he seen her prac- 
tise that half shy, half-tender look before her 
glass, and then smile a triumphant smile at the 
result, he perhaps would not have admired it 
quite so much. 

As it was, he walked across the square with 
me, and on our way took out her letter, glanc- 
ing over it with fond eyes, no doubt, but not 
with that rapturous expression that a love- 
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letter is supposed to call forth — indeed, after a 
moment a troubled look crossed his &ce. 

" I hope nothing will come of this between 
Egerton and me," he said slowly ; '* it would 
pain and alarm her so, and, after all, she was 
not much to blame; it was like her pitying, 
child-like character to engage herself to the 
man when he was ill, hoping thereby to please 
him, and recall him to life and happiness, and 
it is equally like an impatient petulance I have 
sometimes observed in her character, when an- 
noyed, that she should refuse to bear the por- 
tion she had chosen for herself in life, when she 
finds it too irksome, and when a better one is 
presented to her. These are faults, no doubt, 
but she is always the more charming for her 
faults. A perfect woman could never be so 
wayward, and yet beguiling, as she is, and one 
other also whom I have known." 

He sighed as he spoke the last words, and I 
knew his thoughts were wandering back to the 
one woman I believe he had ever really loved 
as a man should love his bride — the woman 
that, before many weeks passed, was to be my 
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wife ; and I, knowing well her value, and her 
noble tme-heartedness, felt somehow a chill run 
through me at that sigh. It seemed to speak 
of things that might yet be, of old feelings re* 
vived, of old memories awaked — ^nay, if that 
were possible, old associations, old affections 
renewed. What if they were to meet now ? — 
would the ties that bound them be strong 
enough to keep off unavailing regrets, painful, 
yet sweet retrospections, hopes and vows for a 
future to which they could no longer have the 
right to look forward? Tes, I could answer 
that; with her, at least, though the troubled 
heart might throb and beat with visions of by- 
gone days, no disloyal thought to me would be 
allowed to harbour there, and if a struggle 
there was betwixt the old love, vainly given, 
and the new love that was to come, she would 
be the conqueror over the forbidden feeling, 
and I should be more secure in her heart after- 
wards than before. 
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FOR THE LAST TIME. 



TF Feversham could have seen Mabel Prender* 
-^ gast, as she sat down to write that letter 
to Egerton, which was to blight his hopes, and 
crush all the young vigorous life out of hi& 
heart, he might perhaps have thought her less 
child-like than he did. It was a hard task that 
she had set herself, and she felt it to be so, even 
whilst she determined it should be done ; but 
the pale, sad face told its own tale of grief, how- 
ever sternly repressed, as she locked herself 
into her sunny boudoir, and sat down to her 
self-imposed trial. 

She placed her elbows on the table, with her 
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open desk before her, and leaning her head on 
her hands, meditated long and deeply. The 
white soft fingers, buried in the waves of her 
dark hair, clasped and unclasped themselves 
nervously ; the glorious eyes, usually so brilliant 
and full of light, were sombre and deep, with a 
gloomy pain in their expression ; and tears she 
was too proud to shed over the love to which 
she was herself about to deal the death-blow, 
hung glistening in her long thick lashes. Now 
and then, the sensitive, finely-cut Ups quivered, 
but that expression of pain would pass away 
quickly, and a resolute, stem look, strange to 
that fresh young face, would take its place, and 
the set pale features would grow so hard that, 
had dande Feversham seen her then, he would 
almost have feared the woman he had chosen 
for his wife. 

Sitting thus, she thought over the young 
dream of love in which for a short time she had 
revelled, as one basks in the sunshine, and 
which she was now about to destroy with her 
own hand, and of her own free will. She lin- 
gered over her memories of the past before 
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writing the fatal words that would efface and 
blot them out for ever. She thought of the day 
she found him, of the evening when she first 
knew him to be handsome, beautiful as the sun- 
god of the Greek mythology, and to her the^ 
king of men ; she heard again the voice in which 
he first uttered words of love to her ear ; she re- 
membered the time when he had almost found 
strength to leave her, and how she had lured him 
back, and stolen his strength firom him by the 
false promise she was now about to reclaim. 

All these things passed through her mind as she 
sat there, holding absently his last letter crum* 
pled in her hand. She dared not look at it now ; 
it was so tender, so true, so trustful, that eveiy 
word cried out against her meditated treachery^ 
and contrasted strangely with Claude Fevers- 
ham's kind but never impassioned epistle, lying 
close by. She felt the difference, and shrugged 
her shoulders with a scornful gesture, as her ey& 
fell on the favoured lover's letter, whilst sho 
muttered slowly, 

''And for him! Stupid fool that he is, hia 
heart is so little mine that he never perceives I 
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have none to give him. Ob, 1117 love, 1117 love I 
jou are worth ten thousand such as he ; and jet 
he wins the day— or rather,^ she added, with 
sndden energf , ^ not he, but hia gold, his in- 
flnence, bis position — ^these are the foes 70a had 
to fight against. Thej were too manj and too 
strong, and I too weak, for yon to prevail 
against them.^ 

As she finished this strange soUloqny she seized 
her pen and began to write with a feverish de- 
termination strangely at variance with the cool 
resolution of her ordinary character. Often she 
paused as she wrote, gazing fixedly into 
vacancy, till some new idea would strike her, 
and her pen would again glide over the 
paper with frantic haste; she sighed often 
and deeply, like one in pain, as her rapid hand 
traced hard, irrevocable words ; but when it was 
ended, the long-drawn breath had as much 
relief as of sorrow in its sound, and she whis- 
pered to herself : 

^' It is all over now, that mad, foolish dream. 
I wonder will he grieve much ? But I need not 
wonder. He told me once if he lost me he 
ishould die, and I fear it will be so." 
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She paused and clasped her hands tightly, 
looking irresolutely at the letter lying before 
her, as though half determined to destroy it ; 
then she recovered herself, and shaking her 
head with an impatient gesture, she folded, seal- 
ed, and directed the letter, musing as she did so 
oVer its contents. It was all false for the most 
part, false as her own fair, sweet face and the 
tender, loving words she had so lately written 
to Claude Feversham. 

She told him how pity for him in his state of 
weakness had misled her, and how she had 
mistaken her feelings for something deeper and 
more tender than they were ; that now she had 
discovered herself capable of a stronger, purer 
affection, and threw herself on his generosity to 
release her from the promise given in her foolish, 
childish days, before she knew what true love 
was. She feared he would think she had used 
him badly, and very prettily she expressed 
her contrition for the pain she was about to 
cause him, reverting always to her childishness 
and folly, her ignorance until now of what love 
really was, and the sin of betraying both him- 
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and herself by concealing the real state of her 
heart, once she had discovered it. 

It was a letter such as might have been writ- 
ten by a child without a heart, a mortal Undine 
in fact, but never surely by a woman who 
loved and had been loved, as she had been. 
And this was the missive I handed in to Egerton 
that momiDg through his half-open door, and 
that he held unopened in his hand till I had 
left. Then he tore it open with eager, trem- 
bling fingers, and glanced hurriedly over its con- 
tents. The events of the morning should have 
prepared him in some way for what was about 
to happen, yet now the blow seemed to fall 
with as much force as though it came unexpect- 
edly. He fell back against the window-sash, 
catching blindly at a chair to steady himself^ 
and moaned the dismal, inarticulate moan of a 
BonI in agony. In that first bitter hour he 
found no words to express his anguish ; he only 
hid his face from the light and groaned in his 
cruel sorrow. He uttered no word or sound as 
he lay through the weary hours, crouched up in 
a heap in the window. His face was hidden 
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from sight, had there been anyone near to see, 
by the arm on which his head rested; he 
moved not, stirred not, like one dead he lay ; 
none conld know what passed through his 
mind during that terrible time^ The sunlight 
streamed in through the window, and wandered 
along the walls, and over the table and floor, 
resting brightly on every object in the room, 
but longest and most gaily on his bowed and 
stricken head. But he saw and heeded not; 
before his mental eyes the sun should shine 
never more, to him all the beauty and gladsome 
light of nature were dead and gone for ever. 

At length he rose, but tottered as he stood 
upright, and moved through the room with the 
feeble, uncertain steps of one walking in a 
strange place in the twilight. After a time 
he seemed to recover a little, and stepped 
more certainly, whilst his handsome facp* wore 
an expression never seen there before ; it was 
pale, calm, and determined; but the calm 
was that of despair, the determination that of 
a man whom nothing in heaven or earth could 
alter in his resolution. He wrote a note or two, 
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put a few things into a portmanteau, made 
preparations for a hurried journey, all in the 
same unmoved waj, and then paused for a 
moment, as though uncertain -what next to do. 

Just at this moment I appeared, according to 
promise, having returned empty-handed from 
my excursion. The alteration in Egerton's 
manner and appearance in those few short 
hours was so great that I hardly recognised 
him, and could not refrain from uttering an ex- 
clamation of astonishment. But the strange, 
calm, sternness of his pale face awed me ; I 
felt instinctively that grief must indeed be terri- 
ble which could so remove all trace of his for- 
mer self in the expression of a man's counten- 
ance. He looked absently at me for a minute 
or two after he had admitted me, and then, as 
if remembering suddenly the events of the 
morning, said, 

" I have heard nothing from him as yet ; I 
expected I should have before now. Do you 
think he will not take up the matter ?" 

"What matter? — what is it you expect f' I 
asked, hardly recollecting what had happened. 
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and not sure either that he meant to follow up 
his insult now he knew all, if Claude declined to 
take notice of what had already passed. 

"Did you not see? Do you not understand 
that I want him — the villain who has supplant- 
ed me — ^to meet me in fair fight, that I may re- 
venge myself for the wrong he has wrought me ? 
If he does not take the blow I gave him this 
morning as a sufficiently marked insult, and 
challenge me, I will send him a message ; and if 
he will not receive that, I will horsewhip his 
cowardly carcass till he shall wish he had fought 
with the weapons of a brave and honourable 
man." 

" That will not be necessary, I assure you,*' 
I replied, thinking that, in courage and strength, 
few men could surpass Claude ; " but if you are 
determined to fight, you had better send him a 
challenge, for I know that, considering the 
painful circumstances of the case, he had intend- 
ed to pass over your insults this morning, fancy- 
ing that, after you had thought the matter over 
a little, you would see he had not been to 
blame, and that you had acted hastily." 

' N 2 
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*' No, no," he cried angrily, " I was right, and 
he shall at least give me this satisfaction. 
Staj, I will write him a line, which I beg you 
will take to him ; I must also ask you to be my 
second in the affair when it comes off" 

I promised to do as he wished, though in 
truth I did not care to be mixed up in the 
affair. In old days it was a feather in a young 
man's cap to have even assisted at a thing of 
this sort, whilst to have been a principal cover- 
ed one with glory ; but now it is all different. 
People look coldly on the practice, and it is 
flat against the rules and regulations of the 
service. So altogether I should have been 
just as well pleased had be asked some one 
else to stand by him on this occasion, and I 
waited while he wrote his note in rather a dis- 
turbed frame of mind. 

<< There/' he said, when it was finished, 
handing it to me, ^^ I have asked him to meet 

me at A ^ a small seaport in Brittany, four 

days hence. You will join me there also ; and 
now I shall apply for a week's leave. Do not let 
me keep you," he added, seeing me linger, im- 
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certain -whether I should again try to dissuade 
him or not ; " only let me have an answer as 
soon as possible." 

I knew by the expression of his face that all 
eflforts to turn him from his purpose would feil, 
so I took the note silently, and proceeded with 
it to Feversham's quarters. 

** It is a bad affair altogether 1" he exclaimed, 
after glancing over the missive I brought him. 
" In these days it is hardly possible to hush up 
a matter of this kind ; and if it once reaches 
the authorities, we are done for — he at least is ; 
as for you and me, Darrell, we might by interest 
escape, but we run the risk of losing our profes- 
sion also. However, what must be must, I 
suppose, so I shall have to agree to this meet- 
ing, and will hope it may pass off without 
injury to anyone. I at least will not fire at 
him — he is much to be pitied, and I greatly fear 
Mabel has not made a wise choice in preferring 
my affection at second-hand to his passionate, 
undivided heart." 

So it was settled that Feversham and Eger- 
ton were to meet at A next Friday, I 
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being Egerton's second, and Mayleigh acting in 
the same capacity for Claude. 

When I went back to tell Egerton all these 
preliminaries had been arranged, and the wea- 
pons were to be pistols, I found he had already . 
obtained the leave he was about to apply for 
when I last saw him, and that he was thinking 
of crossing by the early boat next morning* 
He was calm and collected, with the intense, im- 
penetrable calm of despair ; it seemed almost as 
though all human thoughts and passions bad 
left him, as though no wild throbs of hope or 
fear should ever again cause his pulse to leap 
madly, as though no danger should ever again 
call forth a flash of the daring spirit he had 
once shown. He listened to my words with 
the same immovable countenance^ and nodded 
without speaking, in token that he was satis- 
fied with the arrangements, when I had done 
detailing them. Then, after a pause, he spoke 
slowly, and with visible effort, 

''I shall not see you before I go to-mor- 
row, Darrell, and I have a few things to settle 
in England before I go on, which is what 
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obliges me to leave at onoe. On Friday we will 

meet at A ; till then, farewell. Pray that 

your cousin's aim be straight, and his hand 
steady — ^it is the only favour he can do me 
now." And saying this, with a short and bitter 
laugh, he turned into the inner room and left 
me alone. 

I went away, and joined the mess^table in 
rather low spirits. The man's changed face 
and manner haunted me, and I seemed to feel 
that such a nature as his would not only never 
forget the wound it had received, but that also 
he would never outlive it— never more be the 
same sweet-tempered, gay companion, the for- 
ward rider when the hounds threw their heads to 
a burning scent, the graceful valseur in the 
gay ball-room that he once had been; even 
to me, careless and happy, thinking little 
of others' joys or sorrows, it seemed a pity that 
so promising a life should thus be blighted for 
the sake of a fair face thai I greatly feared was 
false as fair, and for the memory of honeyed 
words that carried a sting in their sweetness. 
And now he was going off in a hurry, though 
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the meeting waa not to take place till Friday, 
and this was Monday. What business conld he 
have to dot He had no friends or relations 
that I knew of; then suddenly the conviction 
flashed into my mind, he has gone to bid her 
good-bye^ gone to craze his brain yet more 
by a sight of her bewitching beauty, gone to 
try to strike some spark of feeling from that 
flinty hearty and gone, as I feared, without the 
very &intest chance of success. Much as I 
pitied him, I could not wish him to succeed, 
for was not the frdr, false-fitced girl Claude's 
promised bride, and was it not better he 
should suffer than Feversham, who had once 
before been so unfortunate 1 As I thought 
this, it flashed through my mind that Claude 
would not feel this misfortune so deeply; 
moreover, he had more strength of character to 
&11 back on in distress than the handsome, 
weak young man over whom I was lamenting. 
Next morning, early, Egerton was up and 
away, leaving no word or message to me or 
Claude, all arrangements having been settled 
the night before. He was gone on his way to 
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The Poplars, whither the Prendergasts had now 
returned, and where he hoped to get a farewell 
glimpse of the girl that had beguiled and be* 
trayed him. 

He had no definite idea in his head when he 
set out towards the place where he had spent 
so many happy hours ; it was merely a half- 
formed hope or wish that he might see her 
once more before his death that urged him 
onward. He had no thought of speaking 
to her in his mind, did not even intend to 
approach near enough to the house to render 
a meeting probable ; yet, when he found him- 
self on the familiar ground, wandering along 
the well-known shady paths, an irresistible im- 
pulse drew him further and further on, till he 
approached Mabel's favourite haunt, a seat 
under a wide-spreading chestnut that drooped 
its heavy masses of foliage into the still surface 
of the pond, a large and beautiful sheet of 
artificial water. She was not there, and he 
knew, at that hour of day, was most probably 
at dinner. There was, therefore, no fear of an 
interruption from her, and thus thinking, he sat 
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down, to dream, and gaze into the etill water, 
'which seemed to offer such a peaceful haven to 
his wearj heart, and under the glassy surfiica 
of which he would so gladlj have buried his 
sorrows, had such a course seemed to him 
honourable. 

But though he had not courage to fight the 
battle of life bravely, now the prize he had 
hitherto struggled for was withdrawn, still he 
preferred the fictitious appearance of honour 
and bravery offered by a duel with the man 
who had supplanted and robbed him. It 
never struck him that, with the intentions he 
cherished, a duel was as cowardly a way 
of shirking the pain of living as if he had 
followed the promptings of his weary heart 
and thrown himself into the still, peaceful 
waters, there to rest safe from all misery and 
trouble, near in death to the &lse love that had 
deceived him in life. 

Such vague thoughts, half of peace and 
dreamless rest, half of bitter sorrow and painful 
action yet to be gone through, haunted him as 
he sat there under the broad, leafy boughs, 
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watching -with listless, unobservant eyes the 
dragon-flies hovering over the water, the lazy 
cattle standing knee-deep in the shady pond^ 
the water-fowl gliding in and out among the 
islets — 'Seeing them all without heeding, and the 
sounds of the hot Summer day falling just as 
unnoticed on his ear. The buzzing of the 
myriad flies, the chirp of the hidden birds, the 
grasshopper's loud whirring, the gentle footfall of 
some one approaching through the long grass — 
all these he might have heard, but did not, only 
sat there dreaming a cruel, agonizing dream, 
but one from which he eould not tear himself 
away. 

Suddenly through his whole frame he seemed 
to feel her presence, and raised his head hur- 
riedly, dreading to encounter the glance of those 
eyes that were, of all things in the world, most 
dear to him, and yet most to be avoided. His 
instinct had not deceived him. She was stand- 
ing by the water's edge, her face half turned 
towards him, yet not seeing him, so com- 
pletely was he hidden by the overhanging 
boughs. Silently he gazed, the wildest hopes 
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and fears rising in his mind as he watched 
her, whilst she, all nnconscions of his presence, 
remained looking at the wild-fowl at play, with 
a strange, wistfal glance, as though she gazed 
at something beyond them that was invisible to 
all but her. She did not seem very happy, he 
thought, and certainly she sighed once or twice 
heavily. After all, he reasoned with himself it 
was possible, nay, it was probable, that the 
breaking of his engagement was not her doing, 
but that of her parents ; perhaps her heart was 
as sore at what she had been forced to do as 
even his had been, when he read the cruel words 
that blasted his life and ruined his hopes. 

Quick as the idea flashed through his mind,new 
hope sprang up, and he resolved to make one 
effort more to secure the love that was to him 
all in all, and without which he was determined 
not to live. Quietly he stepped from his hiding- 
place and came towards her ; as he drew near, 
the sound of his footfall caught her ear for the 
first time, and she turned hurriedly to meet 
the intruder. As she recognised him, a terri- 
fied expression came into her calm, un&thom- 
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able eyes, like the piteous gaze of a hunted deer, 
and she looked eagerly from one side to the 
other, as though searching for a means of escape. 
He was too near for her to get away, so she 
stood motionless, and cried in a frightened^ 
trembling voice, 

" Leave me, I beg of you 1 I cannot speak 
to you now, and you must come here no more.'* 

For the first time in her life, perhaps, the 
cool, proud-spirited girl felt a sensation of 
fear, and the feeling was so new to her that 
for a minute it mastered and overcame her. Her 
alarm and agitation strengthened in tho 
young man's mind the belief that it was not by 
her will that all this misery had come to pass* 
As for her, his seeking her, after the letter she 
had written, seemed to her cold mind, which 
was still incapable of comprehending all the 
depth of feeling in his, as if revenge alone could 
be the motive for which he sought her presence ; 
the wild, excited look in his face as he came 
towards her confirmed her in this impression. 

She had heard of men who had gone mad 
under such cruel treatment as £gerton had re* 
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ceived at her hands — men who had killed the 
woman they loved, when «he proved false to 
them, sooner than see her smile onfanother man 
as she had once smiled on them ; and her blood 
ran cold as she thought that here, alone and 
defenceless, there was nothing between her and 
him she had wronged — nothing that conld pre- 
vent his wreaking his vengeance on her, as he 
had doubtless come with the intention of doing. 
She trembled at the thought, and glanced 
round wildly to see if there was any way of 
escape open; but unless she had been endowed 
with the fleetness of a deer, he was too close for 
flight to avail her, and no help could she discern 
far or near. 

He whom she wronged thus — for her very 
suspicions were yet another wrong done to the 
generous, tender heart shehad betrayed — ^noticed 
the terror in her looks, and ascribed it to a fear 
that her parents should discover with whom she 
was speaking, which confirmed him in his idea 
that their wishes, and theirs alone, had dictated 
the letter that had almost broken his heart, 
and was about to plunge him into a dangerous 
quarrel. 
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As he thought thus, he stood close before her, 
and, impelled by the strong hope that had 
sprung up in his heart, he drew her trembling, 
shrinking form to him, murmuring, 

" Mabel, dearest, I know you are true. They 
made you write that heartless letter. But I 
do not believe it ; and we will be happy in spite 
of them, if you will but wait a little longer." 

He stroked her soft, wavy hair fondly, but 
she shivered at his touch, and, her confidence 
returning as she felt he would never harm 
her, she drew herself from him, and with a sigh 
that was almost a sob, steeled herself for the 
struggle between love and ambition that lay 
before her. 

" For Heaven's sake, Mabel," he cried, as she 
with returning courage drew herself from his 
embrace, " tell me that you had no part in this 
cruel busineBB-that you were forced agaiuBt 
your will to write that dreadful letter 1 You 
love me still, do you not ? Time and absence 
cannot change you any more than they can 
me. 

Then she answered, determined to shelter 
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herself behind her parents' names, and replied, 

"But how, Cecil, would you have me act 
against the wishes of my father and mother? I 
must obey them, and they do not like our mar- 
riage." 

"They will cease to object," he answered, 
eagerly, " if they find you reject the alliance 
they had designed for you ; and if you are will- 
ing to wait till I have a home to offer you, they 
will soon get tired of keeping us apart. I will 
work for your sake as I have never worked 
before, and with the hope I have of your love, 
success, I know, will attend me." 

He tried again to draw her towards him, but 
she stepped back angrily. 

" I will not oppose my parents," she cried ; 
" and after their kindness to you, you should 
be the last to ask me to do so. It is true I am 
engaged to marry Lord Feversham, as I told 
you in my letter; knowing that, you should 
never have come here to speak to me as you 
have done ; but as I was in the wrong to give 
you hopes that can never be realised, I forgive 
you folly, and hope, when we next meet, all 
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tHs may be forgotten, and that we may be the 
fast friends I should wish us to be." 

As she spoke she held out her hand with a 
calm smile, though her voice was hardly 
steady, and one less stunned and blinded than 
Cecil Egerton was could have seen her face 
pale and her lip quiver, as she stepped to- 
wards him, about to pass on. But her words 
had stung him to the soul, and somewhere 
about this young man, gentle and forbearing 
as he seemed, there lurked a hidden fire that 
could on occasion blaze up, and bum as fiercely 
as that which rages in the hearts of other and 
outwardly more passionate men, 

" You shall not go \" he cried fiercely, taking 
both her hands in his, and holding her full 
before him — " you shall not go until you have 
told me plainly and clearly, is this all your 
doing ? Your parents, I know, never denied 
your wishes, and from what you said now, I 
begin to believe at last that you alone have 
framed this accursed vniainy-that your hand 
ftlone has wounded the heart that loved you." 

She was frightened again now, as he held 
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her with a force that hurt her hands, and 
caused the rings to cut into her tender 
iiesh; but she was brave, in spite of her 
bad heart-— perhaps, indeed, it was the only 
quality about her that deserved real admiration, 
for it was not the blind bravery of ignorance 
that knows nothing, and therefore fears no- 
thing; it was a loftier courage, that, fully 
^<;omprehending danger, could rise superior 
to natural terror, and trami^e it underfoot. 
When the first shock of this unexpected 
meeting had worn oS, her old dauntless 
spirit had returned, and she resolved to put 
an end to this scene at once, let the conse- 
quences to herself be what they might. Look- 
ing calmly up into Egerton's excited eyes, she 
answered, 

"Could you not have told, firom my letter, 
that such an interview as this would be dis- 
agreeable to me T It is my wish, as I told you 
in writing, that everything should be at an end 
between us. You would not be content with- 
out hearing the avowal firom my lips ; if it has 
pained you, I am not to blame." 
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She tried to wrest herself from his grasp, 
and move off as she spoke, but he still held 
her, gazing with eager eyes at the loveli- 
ness he had prized so much, worshipped so 
blindly. At length he spoke^ and his voice waa 
so harsh and bitter, she hardly recognised the 
tones. 

" You are right," he said, " I was' to blame 
in coming here, but I believed your mind to be as 
lovely as your fece, and never dreamed so much 
outward beauty could cover so base a heart. 
Go," he added, pushing her from him ; " I could 
curse you for having ruined my Kfe, but hence- 
forth I have no place among men, and the evil 
wishes of one who will soon be nameless and 
forgotten shall never cloud the happy future of 
the woman he loved too well." 

Finding herself free to move, Mabel hardly 
listened to his words, but turned quickly away, 
walking with a dignifiBd though rapid step, 
like that of one who, while disdaining to flee, 
longs to be out of the way as soon as posr 
sible. As for Cecil Egerton, he remained where 
she left him, looking after her retreating form, 
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all life and light fading oufc of his eyes as he 
watched, and a set, rigid look of overwhelming 
despair creeping over his noble face. When 
she disappeared under the overhanging boughs, 
he sighed and turned to leave, but it seemed as 
though the shock had bewildered and weakened 
him, for, gazing blindly around, he turned first 
in one direction, then in another, unable to re- 
member which path led out of the domain, and 
back to the village. Several times he set out, 
as he supposed, in the right way, but always 
returned to the point from which he had start- 
ed, and at length sat down again by the water- 
side, saying, 

*^ I mast wait a little ; let me think calmly, 
and then I shall recollect everything." 

But calm thoughts would not come to his 
over-taxed brain, only the remembrance of 
Mabel's cold, unconcerned face when she told 
him she had written the letter, only her cruel 
parting words ; whilst now and then a thought 
of the duel that lay before him at A——, on 
Friday, darted through his mind, and every 
time it flashed on his memory he would make 
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an effort to rise, exclaiming, "I must be going/' 
and would then sink down again, trembling and 
confused, on the grassy bank. 

Poor fellow I he had not the determination or 
energy to keep down his sorrow with a strong 
hand, and turn himself to his work in the 
world, as a relief from agonising thought. No» 
he was bj nature too much of a dreamer to 
turn to active exertion as a distraction from 
his grief; and now his golden visions were so 
shattered, his fond hopes so destroyed, that no 
dreams of a happier future could find place in 
his heart. Satisfied that the world no longer 
contained anything worth Kving for, he let 
sorrow take possession of him, and sought only 
for some corner in which he might lie down and 
die, apart from human observation and sym- 
pathy. But first he must have his revenge — 
the man who had supplanted and cheated him 
must suffer, although he had once been friendly 
and kind ; yet all that must now be forgotten — 
no remembrance of any friend must hold back 
his hand when vengeance lay before him, for 
this injury Claude Feversham had wrought 
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him was too great, too maddening to pass un- 
punished. 

It was possible, too, that his rival might 
escape unscathed, and that he might be the one 
to suffer. It was not only possible, it was pro^ 
bable. All through life he had been unfortunate, 
struggling to exist, while others no better 
fitted by nature to enjoy prosperity than he 
were living in happiness and comfort. His 
genius (for he had genius, certainly) had been 
unrecognised and unprotected, and the short, 
brief episode of ecstasy he had enjoyed, seemed 
only to have been granted him that he might 
feel more keenly his utter misery when hope 
and love were snatched from him. Therefore 
it seemed to him^ as he sat there thinking, that 
the punishment he designed to inflict on 
Lord Feversham might very probably recoil on 
his own head; but this thought pleased, &r 
more than it terrified him, for after all death 
was now what he desired most, and, if he fidled 
in killing his rival, it would be £9ir happier that 
&te should await him. One or other it must 
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be — ^which he hardly cared ; for if he was vic- 
tor, life had still no attraction for him, was 
only indeed, to his imagination, a dreary, pain- 
stricken waste, and he felt, without actnallj 
framing any fixed plan in his mind, that he 
should not long endure the misery that lay 
before him. 

When his thoughts reverted to Mabel, his 
brain seemed to whirl, and his very heart felt 
on fire — that she whom he had loved as per^ 
haps few men had loved before— that she should 
have proved so false, was maddening. Had he 
been made of sterner and stronger stuff, as a 
man should be, he might no doubt have felt as 
keenly ; but after the first shock was over he 
would have braced up the nerves of his mind, 
and turned resolutely away from all thoughts of 
the love that had deceived and betrayed him. 
The wound would open and 'smart again and 
again, no doubt, and the stronger and truer- 
hearted the man, the longer would the scar 
throb and bum ; but the old physician, Time, 
and the work of the busy bustling world would 
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at last heal the pain and the aching, even 
though the man should be destined to cany the 
mark to his grave. 

But Cecil Egerton was not a brave soldier in 
the field of life, as such silent struggling heroes 
are. The great fault of hia character was his 
"ifromanish weakness and tenderness, a fault 
which caused him at once to give up the battle 
when the stress and heat of the fight for life 
threatened to overwhelm him; the man who 
loses heart in this strife is as surely losfc aa 
though he were dead already, for the crowds 
behind rush onwards madly, not heeding the 
figure stricken and kneeling in their path ; or, if 
they notice him at all, they only exclaim, ** The 
goal is before us, we cannot wait for him." 
Then planting their cruel feet on the weary 
shoulders, they trample him under the moving 
mass, never caring that the stepping-stone help- 
ing them onwards is the prostrate form of one 
that once felt, and dared, and struggled as they, 
that perhaps even yet breathes and groans in 
his agony, but whose breath in a few short mo^ 
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ments will be quenched, whose groans wiU die 
away in silence, hia life beaten and crushed out 
by the mighty human tide that sweeps so nn- 
pitjdngly over the fallen. 

So he sat in his misery through the long 
hours of the Summer's day, only able to realize 
his pain, only feeling the anguish of love slight- 
ed and betrayed, only exclaiming bitterly in his 
inmost heart, " God help me 1 I loved her too 
weU 1" 

It was all he said and all he thought. In the 
ever-recurring murmur there was a monotonous 
pathos, corresponding lamentably to the be- 
wildered state of his once brilliant mind. Could 
any have seen and heard, it would have affected 
them more than the wildest, maddest ejacu- 
lations uttered by sorrowing humanity. 

At last, as the evening shadows began to fitll, 
he rose slowly, and, after one or two efforts to 
collect his scattered thoughts, seemed to re- 
member the road by which he had come. 
Several times he wandered out of the right 
path, but at last reached the village, and learn- 
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ingy in answer to his confiised though eager 
questions, that the last train to London for the 
night had not passed through, betook himself 
to the station, there to await its arrival. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



THE DUSL. 



TT was a still, grey morning, and the woods 

-^ around the little village of A were 

stirred by the faint breeze that announced the 
approach of dawn, when Feversham, Maylei^,. 
and I drove np to the spot appointed for our 
meeting with £gerton* I was to be his second, 
Mayleigh was Claude's ; not perhaps because he 
was a greater fHend of my cousin than any of 
the others, indeed he was far less so, but be- 
cause Mayleigh was on leave, and CSaude 
had feared that so many of us asking for a few 
days' leave together might excite suspicion 
if any talk arose about the duel ; besides,. 
Mayleigh, though of a most pertinacious and 
inquisitive disposition, could keep a secret better 
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than most men. We brought with us a French 
doctor, a quiet, self-absorbed-looking man, who 
expressed no curiosity or surprise about our 
quarrel, or the cause of it, but brought what he 
-considered necessary without asking questions, 
a characteristic which raised him greatly in our 
estimation. 

The spot we had appointed for our place of 
meeting was a beautiful glade in the large wood 

"that lies to the south of A . A stream ran 

through it, keeping up constant verdure even 
•during the fierce heats of Summer ; now as we 
•entered it in the still grey morning light, the 
deep repose that rested on everything, the utter 
silence, broken only by the tinkling of the 
brook, seemed an unspoken protest against 
the design with which we had invaded that 
peaceful spot, and some at least among us felt 
that it would be almost sacrilege to mar with 
this outbreak of man's worst passions the holy 
quietude that brooded around. 

At first sight Egerton did not appear to be 
there, and Feversham, speaking in a low tone 
to me, said. 
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^' Darrell, can we not manage to settle thur 
affair somehow if he turns up t — though I would 
rather he did not keep his appointment, so 
grieved am I at what has happened. I liked 
the young fellow, and I cannot bear the idea 
of shooting at him, as if he were a mark set 
up for practice. Besides, I feel as if I were 
to blame in the matter, for certainly it was. 
through my instrumentality he was jilted, 
though of course I was ignorant of his engage- 
ment, or I should have taken care to avoid 
Mabel, instead of seeking her company as I 
did." 

So spoke Claude, generously trying to take 
the blame of her false conduct off his fiancie 
and transfer it to his own shoulders ; but 1 had 
seen a little of the young lady's manoeuvres,, 
and had heard more, therefore I could not 
help thinking that, if the whole truth were 
known, it would be found she had sought him 
a great deal more than he had sought her. 

I fancy Claude was unhappy and uneasy 
whenever he thought of Mabel's conduct in this 
affair. Even though he was fairly bewitched by 
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her beauty and pretty ways, and mistook bis 
passionate admiration for genuine lore^ be could 
not but see tbat ber bebaviour bad been heart- 
less and Gtnel ; tbougb be excused it to bimself 
on tbe plea of ber cbildishness and youtb, and 
ber ardent affection for bimseU^ yet it made bim 
desire earnestly to avoid a duel witb tbe 
young fellow wbo, be felt, bad been cruelly 
wronged tbrougb bis means. 

^ I sball try and make it up, at all events,'' 
be said, turning from me, as a slight figure 
stepped into tbe glade, and by the now increas- 
ing light we recognised Cecil Egerton. But 
what misery and despair were visible in bis 
countenance I — ^bow dianged it was, even since 
I last saw him, when the blow bad only just 
&llen. He was only tbe ghost of a man, worn, 
meagre, hungry-looking, with great hollow, wild 
eyes, that roamed restlessly from one to the other 
of our paxty, never remaining steady for an in- 
stant, with quivering, eager lips, tbat opened to 
speak several times, and then closed without 
uttering a sound* Truly be was a pitiable ob- 
ject, for no brave man has a right to give way 
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80 to desp$tir while life and work lie before 
him. 

As he stood thus before us,. I saw a change 
come over Claude Feversham's face — a change 
expressing sorrow, pity, and a kind of pained 
surprise, like that a man might be expected 
to feel at the sight of one whom he had known 
and liked, so utterly and irretrievably broken 
down, and for such a cause. However, after 
all, it is for such causes that men in all ages, 
even the best and wisest, have committed the 
maddest follies, the blackest crimes — ^have even 
allowed the light of fame illumining their works 
to fade away into darkness, to let their names 
grow silent on the lips of their brother men — 
all because a woman's smile has been with- 
drawn, a woman's voice grown cold, a woman's 
heart proved false. Though such is the case, 
and the history of the world shows us that 
in all ages it was so, it seemed to me, as I 
looked at Egerton standiag there dull and im- 
movable in his despau*, that those men are more 
noble and worthy by far who, after receiving 
such a blow, have strength to draw the mantle 
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of their pride over the wound, to look the worid 
boldly in the face, to seek their work and do it, 
not stopping to seek for pity and sympathy 
from the crowd, ever more ready to ridicule 

# 

than to sympathize, but determined to conquer 
the pain at last, though utter oblivion of what 
was once suffered may never be theirs. 

But this was no time for moralizing, and I 
was just about to settle the preliminaries with 
Mayleigh, when Claude, stepping up to Cecil, 
said, 

" Can we not avoid this, Egerton f I admit 
1 have done you a grievous wrong, but it was 
unintentional, and now I cannot bear to add to 
that injury yet this other, of fighting a duel 
with you. Remember, if discovered, it will cost 
both of us our commissions ; and while that is 
a matter of little moment to me, it may per- 
haps be more important to you. Besides," he 
added, showing a little awkwardness in his 
manner, as men are apt to do when speaking 
to another on a subject dear to their heart, 
** she would be pained to hear of it, and that 
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ought to have some weight, both with you and 



me. 



Egerton had hardly seemed to listen to these 
few words, spoken gently, in Claude's grave, 
sweet voice ; but no sooner had his Captain 
ceased speaking than a rush of colour over* 
spread his pale face, and a light seemed to flash 
from his eye as he raised his head and looked 
round haughtily. 

"You seem very anxious on my account^ 
Lord Feversham, to avoid the scandal of this 
duel. Of course I cannot attribute your back- 
wardness to want of courage, because I believe 
you do not consider yourself at all wanting in 
that quality, whatever others may think : only I 
do not feel inclined to deprive you of this oppor- 
tunity of displaying it— unless, indeed, you 
might prefer to receive a lesson of a rather 
more disagreeable nature from my hands." 

As the young man said this, with the most 
insulting sneer on his handsome features, 
aaude's face became white with passion, and 
for a minute he looked as if he could have taken 
Egerton by the throat, and choked back thet 
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taunting words ere they came forth ; but with 
a violent effort he commanded himself, and an- 
swered, in a hurried, trembling voice, very un- 
like his usual sweet tones, 

"Egerton, since you have been under my 
•command, you have never observed anything in 
me that authorises your addressing such lan- 
guage to me; for the sake of the friendship 
I felt for you, I am sorry to think you have 
used words which I know you believed to be 
imtrue, even whilst you uttered them. But 
after this, unless you retract what you have 
said, no course remains open to me but to carry 
out the object of this meeting. Will you still 
have it so f ' 

"You know my wishes," answered the young 
man sternly. " Darrell, pray settle it all as soon 
as possible." 

Whilst he (E^oke^ a remembrance of Fe- 
versham's unvarying kindness, and of the 
utter injustice of his aspersions, flashed across 
his mind ; but he was too bent on vengeance 
for the wrong that had been done him, to allow 
better feelings to turn him back from the course 
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he bad chosen. Besides, in it lay his chief 
hope of oblivion and rest from trouble. Fevers- 
ham, if ronsed, was perhaps as blindly passion-, 
ate as himself only be was not easily excited ta 
anger. If, however, Egerton could so raise his 
ire as to make him ' desirous of injuring his an- 
tagonist, his eye was keen, his aim steady, and 
there would be little doubt the young man's 
rest from the pain of living would not be 
long delayed. Indeed Egerton desired this far 
more than to harm Claude — that would avail 
him nothing; besides, his captain had been 
kind to him, and stood by him at all times; 
above all, any mischief done to Lord Feversham 
would trouble her most, the girl whom he had 
loved so well, who had loved him so little, and 
wronged him so cruelly. 

For all these reasons, therefore, it was but a 
form Cecil desired to go through — ^the form of 
fighting a duel ; his real intent was merely to. 
stand as a mark for Feversham's fire, and him- 
self discharge his pistol in the air. By this 
time all preliminaries had been settled, the 
ground had been stepped, the principals placed, 
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and only the signal remained to be given, 
Egerton, who hy his looks seemed to have been 
several days without sleep or food, appeared by 
this time perfectly exhausted with all the excite- 
ment he had gone through. As he took the pistol 
I placed in his hands, I could see that he trem- 
bled excessively; as it seemed to me, more from 
weakness than from any sentiment of fear. 

The signal was given at last, after a final 
appeal on my part to Egerton that the matter 
might be made up without proceeding frirther ; 
but all was in vain — he was obdurate, and 
reluctantly I signed to Mayleigh that it must 
go on. Egerton, near whom I was standing, 
fired in the air — ^that I could see distinctly. I 
also saw, or seemed to see him start, and press 
his hand tp his side, directly after Feversham's 
fire, but he gave no other sign of having been 
hurt; and it was impossible to tell by his 
countenance if he was wounded, for it had been 
before as white and painH9tricken as mortal 
&ce could be. 

Turning towards me, without noticing either 
Feversham or Mayleigh, he said, '* Farewell^ 
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Darrell, we shall never meet again. Do not 
aj9k me to speak to Captain Feversham — ^I can- 
not do it. Say good-bye for me to all who 
cared for me in *ours/ And now I must be 
gone. Farewell." 

So saying, and just as Claude and Mayleigh 
approached, he turned away, and pushing into 
the surroundiag woods vanished from sight. 
Once, as he walked hurriedly away, it seemed 
to me as if he stumbled and almost fell, but 
quickly recovering he went on, and I thought 
no more about it for the time. 

** Well, this is curious," began Mayleigh, 
when he came up to me. ^' Your principal has 
skedaddled, without ever stopping to ask mine 
if he is satisfied, or to make it up, in case they 
have both had enough. What does it all 
mean ?" 

^^ Don't ask me, indeed," I answered rather 
crossly, for the whole aiSair had distressed and 
annoyed me. '^Egerton is an unaccountable 
fellow at the best of times, and since he heard 
this bad news, I do believe he has been a little 
touched. He did not fire at you at all, Gaude, 
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after his insisting so strenuously on fighting/' 

^'Did he not?" answered Claude, sadly* 
f' Well, I took no aim at all — ^I fired strai^t 
before me. I was afraid if I fired in the air be 
might make that an excuse for having another 
round, he seemed so determined about it. I do 
not know whether my ball went near him or 
not, do you f 

^^I almost ianded he was hit at first," I 
replied ; ^' but I think I must have been mistaken^ 
for he said nothing, and walked off quite brisk* 
ly. I am very sorry all this has occurred, for 
it seems he does not intend to return to the 
regiment, and he was always a good kind of 
fellow. We shall miss him, I am sure." 

** Very, likely at our steeplechases," put in 
Mayleigh, with a cynical smile. ^' After all, 
he was a softy, not good for much; besides 
he is all right — ^got off better than he deserves, 

I think. Let us go back to A now, and 

get some breakfast." 

This was Maylei^'s way of dismissing the 
subject, and I have no doubt many of the others 
would have endorsed his opinion, for Egerton^ 
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ihough greatly Kked by those who knew 
him well was somehow too retiriDg and gentle 
in his disposition to make Mends among the 
more boisterous youngsters, of whom there 
were a good many in the regiment. As for 
xne, I had liked him very well, yet, though I 
confess I had no right to feel it, there was a 
dash of contempt in my affection for him, which 
was not at all of the same kind as that I enter- 
tained for my cousin Claude. As I said before, 
I had hardly any right to think of him in this 
contemptuous manner, for it was only a dif- 
ference of disposition, and greater youth, that 
prevented me from losing myself as utterly as 
he had done, when Gwendoline Bambridge first 
fihowed me she loved my cousin, and not myself. 
Claude was silent and grave enough on our 

way back to A ; one would almost have 

thought, from the expression of his countenance, 
that the duel had had a fatal ending, or that he 
would have been better pleased had the ter- 
mination been more serious. Such was not 
the case, howev^, for calling me to him, as 
:0oon as our breakfast was over, he said. 
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*' I am very uneasy, Vivian, about that poor 
fellow Egerton. I noticed he appeared hardly 
able to stand from weakness this morning, and 
I should say, from the look of his face, he was 
ilL I fear, indeed, from his conduct altogether, 
that his brain must be affected, and, having had 
80 much share in causing his misery, I cannot 
be satisfied till I hear of his safety. Let us 
make a few inquiries through the town, and find 
out whether he has been here since, and if he 
has, whether he has yet left.'' 

We did so accordingly, and succeeded in dis« 
covering that a young man answering to his 

description had left A by the earliest train, 

passing through to Calais. Very ill he seemed, 
the porter said who gave us this information. 
He kept his hand pressed to his side, and ap- 
peared to walk with difficulty. 

'*Can it be possible he was wounded?" I 
asked of Claude, when we were alone again ; and 
I then related what I had seen, or fancied I 
had seen, at the time of the duel ; but Claude 
insisted I must have been mistaken. 

"I know very well the poor fellow is ill,'* he 
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said, " but it is not the result of a wound. I 
took no aim, and I don't think it possible, 
under those circumstances, that I could have 
hurt him/' 

** Perhaps you are right," I answered, and we 
thought no more about the matter, only deter- 
mined to seek him out the moment we re- 
turned to England. We did not imagine we 
should have to look far for him, as we both 
fancied he must have rejoined, at least nntil he 
should have sold out ; for, from his last words 
to me, I had a kind of idea he did not intend 
remaining with us. 

But when we got back to Dublin we were 
rather astonished to find that Cecil had not been 
heard of by any of our fellows since the day he 
left ; and a day or two more passed without our 
being able to obtain any clue to his whereabouts. 
Two or three days after our return, when I 
lounged into the mess-room shortly after post- 
hour, Claude was just opening out the Times^ 
with an indifferent, uninterested expression, 
like that of a man who looked at the news 
because it was the correct thing to know what 
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"was going on, but who did not feel any personal 
anxiety about the state of affairs. I had a 
letter from home, and took it over to the win- 
dow to read it in peace, for there were a lot of 
other fellows in the room, talking and laugh- 
ingf and I wanted to be quiet whilst looking at 
the news from home. 

Suddenly an exclamation from Claude caused 
me to look up. He had sprung to^ his feet, and 
stood with horror-stricken face, gazing at the 
paper, that trembled visibly in his hands. 

*^ What is the matter ?" I asked, coming to 
him, and looking over his shoulder. 

^ Look at that I" he answered, pointing to a 
paragraph in the paper. ^' He is dead I Wretched 
boy, can he have killed himself?" 

By this time everyone in the room had 
crowded round, eager to hear what was up^ 
and it was soon known among them all that 
their comrade, Cecil Egerton, was dead. How 
And why was not yet known, but no doubt all 
particulars would come out in time, and in the 
meanwhile every variety of report was circur 
lated as to the possible manner in which he had 
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come by his death— this much being, at least,, 
known to ns, that his bodj had been found in 
the grounds of Mr. Prendergasfs place, The^ 
Poplars. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

UNDEB THE GREENWOOD TBEE. 

TT was a lovely morning early in the Summer, 
-^ when Mabel Prendergast sauntered out of 
the low French window in the drawing-room, 
on to the green well-kept lawn, and thence 
wandered slowly onwards through the shady 
:glades with which the domain abounded. It 
was a beautiful day, and the sun shone down 
fiercely on the heavy woods by which her 
home was encircled; the fresh green of early 
Summer was assuming a bronzed, burnished 
look that told how, before long, they would 
•don the gorgeous tints of Autumn, The 
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ferns among the long grass emitted a faint 
aromatic fragrance as she crushed them in 
passing; the hum of flies among the scented 
fir boughs sounded like a low monotonous 
song; the air seemed thrilHng with heat, and 
life, and sweet odours, as she wandered on^ 
pausing now and then to draw in her breath, 
with a keen appreciation of the delicious feel- 
ing of the air, and yet she did not seem parti- 
cularly happy. To tell the truth, she had 
never felt so since the day when she wrote 
that cruel letter to her whilom lover, Cecil 
Egerton; if it had troubled her before she 
met him that day at the pond, it had certainly 
not grieved her less since. 

As she roamed onwards quietly in the^ 
balmy morning air, it seemed to her that she 
might very well have been contented to live 
with him on what she possessed, without desir- 
ing more fame and power than would in that 
position fall to her lot. He had loved her so 
truly ; she felt and knew it, and she — well, she 
had loved him quite as well as it was in her 
nature to love — nay, more than she would have 
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thought it possible she could love ; for though 
ambition had for a while hardened her heart, 
and led her astray, yet now she began to re- 
pent, and she felt that, if he were to stand 
before her again, and ask her once more to join 
her &te to his, she conld not refuse him. Was 
it too late even yet? What if she broke o£f 
with Lord Feversham, would he come to her 
again ? The world, she knew, would be against 
her ; it was a very small crime that she had jilted 
a nameless ensign in a marching regiment — ^in- 
deed, most of the dowagers who sat in conclave 
over that misdemeanour, when it became known, 
had agreed she had done very right, when they 
found she had by the same stroke succeeded in 
catching one of the best matches going. But it 
would be a very different matter, she knew, 
throwing over Lord Feversham. All their circle 
— and it was a pretty extensive one — would be 
down on her; after all, what did that mat- 
ter, with the object she had in view, though 
every firiend she had should turn against her ? 
He would still be true — ^nay more, the greater 
the blame thrown on her, the more censure she 
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received, the more would he cherish and protect 

her, if she would grant him the right to do so. 

But then her long-planned scheme, soon 

to be fulfilled — CQuld she bear to abandon it 
now, when so near its completion t It would 

be a struggle, and she might repent the sacri- 
fice afterwards ; at any rate, she would do no^ 
thing hastily ; she would wander onwards, and 
leave her decision to accident. She would look 
out for omens, after the manner of the ancient 
Bomans, as perhaps many around us do at the 
present day, only we are ashamed of ourselves, 
and hide our superstitions, whilst they believed 
in theirs openly, and admitted them as part of 
their religion. 

So it happened as Mabel Prendergast went 
slowly on under the shade of the stately trees, 
pushing her way, sometimes with difficulty, 
through the underwood, she came suddenly on 
a man, lying apparently asleep under a wide- 
spreading beech. The long grass and bracken 
nodded over him, half concealing him from sight. 
His face was turned from her, but the attitude 
was that of a man who had lain down in utter 
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-weariness, and had so fistllen asleep. For a minute 
or two she was frighened by the intense silence 
and stillness of the place — the very birds seem- 
ed to have fled the presence of the intruder, and 
she dreaded to step backward or forward, lest 
an unguarded footstep should arouse the slum- 
berer, which, little timid though she was, Mabel 
Prendergast did not desire, now she was alone, 
a good way from her father's house. 

After pausing for a minute, however, her 
self-possession returned to her. As well as she 
could see, he did not look like a vagrant, and 
something in the faint outline she caught, 
through waving grass and feathery ferns, re- 
minded her strangely of the man on whom her 
thoughts had been so lately dwelling. 

Quietly, therefore, she walked round the 
sleeper, intending to obtain a view of his face. If 
itwas the person she guessed,her8elf-questioning 
was answered at once. She would awake him, 
ask his pardon and forgiveness, which she never 
for one minute doubted he would accord her, 
and then they would be happier together than 
they ever yet had been — for she had learnt now 
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to know her own heart, and albeit her suffering 
had not been great, as hers was not a sensitive 
nature, still it had taught her that affection 
may be a torment as well as a blessing ; she 
had made up her mind that for her henceforth 
it should be the latter. If, however, it was a 
stranger whom she had discovered lying there, 
she would retire as quietly as she had come, 
trusting her noiseless movements would not dis- 
turb him. 

As she came round in front of him she per- 
ceived that his hat had been placed or had fallen 
over his face, so as to conceal it almost entirely 
— ^yet, from the little she did see, she could 
no longer doubt that it was Cecil. But how 
deathly white, how thin, how wretched 1 And 
he slept so calmly, the deep sleep of exhausted 
nature, she thought; though, as she stood 
watcMng, this intensity of repose seemed un- 
natural, and she would fain have awaked him. 

But now that she was beside him, and knew 
for certain it was none other than he, she felt a 
kind of shyness about what she should say were 
she to awake him ; she remained standing and 

VOL. in. Q 
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hesitating for nearly a quarter of an honr be- 
fore*Bhe could make up her mind to act. Then 
she bent down beside him, and called gently, 
" Cecil, Cecil ;" but he neither stirred nor answer- 
ed — only the long grass cast flickering shadows 
over his quiet form, and a ray of sunlight, dart- 
ing through the overhanging boughs, lighted up 
his half-hidden fistce, making it seem even more 
white and wan than before. Again she called, 
and again silence only answered her. Her 
heart began to beat quicker, she hardly knew 
why, as, impatient and eager, she put out her 
hand and touched him on the shoulder. But 
even at her touch, that should have thrilled 
him through and through, he stirred not ; she 
paused, cleusping her hands over her heart to 
still its beating, and looking eagerly round as 
though seeking some companion to assist her, 
and to chase away the horrible feeling that was 
creeping over her. 

But no one was in sight, and after a minute's 
pause, during which period of suspenseher breath 
came in quick, panting sobs, she raised the hat 
from his &ce, and as her eyes fell on it, the 
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terrible truth against which she had been fight- 
ing for the last few minutes forced its way to 
her heart. She had never seen death in any 
human form before, but her heart told her that 
the dead now lay before her. Dead I and through 
her, conscience whispered to her ; and yet she 
had loved him well, in her fashion. As she knelt 
beside the cold form, and gazed with dry, aching 
eyes on the marble fece, she felt she had never 
known till now how much she cared for him ; 
and now it was too late I 

Too late to bring life back to him ; too late 
for repentance and love to avail ; too late for 
anything but despair, remorse, and anguish- 
that was all that was left her ; and, alas I the 
dead could never know that she had sorrowed, 
that she had repented ; that the burden of her 
life would be her conduct towards him, her 
grief for his loss. 

Calm and self-controlled as she was by 
nature, she was now so no longer ; she threw 
herself on her knees beside him, kissed his cold 
brow and the lips that were now rigid and 
colourless : kissed them with a passionate love 

q2 
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she had never felt in the happj days that were 
passed, that she was destined never again to 
feel in the future. It seemed as if her very 
nature had been changed by the suddenness 
and magnitude of the blow, for she cried as she 
knelt beside him : 

" Oh I Cecil, my love I would I had died in- 
stead of you I Would to God I lay here, and 
you were alive and happy 1" 

Thus she cried, half heart-broken by the con- 
sequences of her own wrong-doing; and the 
minutes slipped on silently whilst still she lin- 
gered, weeping burning, bitter tears that gave 
no relief as they fell. 

She thought no more of the world now, nor 
of hoipe and parents either; all she desired was 
to rest by him, if that might be. Life had 
nothing more that seemed desirable to her. 
She sat with her arms supporting the dear head, 
that was ten thousand times dearer then than 
it had ever been before, whilst the Summer day 
crept on, and the birds, encouraged by the still- 
ness, flitted about, twittering, and the squirrels 
sprang from branch to branch, eyeing the sad 
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group inqnisitively, and sometimes venturing 
so near that the girl might almost have touched 
them. But she never raised her eyes from the 
pallid face before her, never changed her posi- 
tion from the spot where she had first sat down, 
heeded not the pattering drops on the leaves 
overhead, that betokened a passing shower; 
she saw only, as through a mist, the eyes now 
glazed and lifeless looking on her with love 
from afar ; she only seemed to see the cold, 
motionless lips smiling tenderly, as they used 
to do in happy days gone by. Then at length 
everything around grew dark and swam be- 
fore her eyes, and, exhausted by the anguish 
of her now awakened heart, she fell forward 
across the dead, almost as lifeless as the body 
on which she lay. 

Itwas merciful, perhaps, that oblivion had come 
thus to her, else her remorse would have driven 
her mad; for perhaps never had any woman 
sinned more daringly against the dictates of her 
own heart than she, and perhaps on none had 
80 cruel and sudden a punishment fallen. For 
a time she lay there insensible, almost lifeless, 
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across the heart that had throbbed so i^rildlj 
for love of her, bat that could never more feel 
rapture at her tendemesSy or despair at her 
displeasure. 

She was found thus by her father, Who had 
gone out in search of her, her prolonged ab- 
sence having alarmed her fiimily. When she 
came to herself she was lying on her own bed, 
and for a few short minutes flattered herself 
that the terrible truth which had been dis* 
covered by her among the luxuriant underwood 
and waving ferns in the park was a dream 
that would vanish before her waking thoughts. 
But the fsices around her were grave and sad, 
and the first question she put was answered by 
a pained silence that spoke more than words 
could have done. Then a kind of madness 
sdzed on her. She must know where he was 
lying ; she must see the dear face, so still and 
marble-white, once more — this she would do, 
and none should prevent her. 

She sprang from her bed as she thought thus, 
and, shaking o£f those who sought to detain 
her, hurried to where the corpse was lai4« She 
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seemed to know by instinct it was lying in the 
room which he had inhabited when alive. 
There, having found it, she threw herself on her 
knees beside the bed, and remained long in 
that attitude, speechless, because her feelings 
lay too deep for words. 

At length, yielding to her mother's entreaties, 
she rose, and passing those round her, made 
her way, with tottering, feeble steps, to her 
own room, where she sat down almost uncon- 
scious, and sullenly despairing, refusing either 
food or comfort, even from those dearest to her. 
She remained for two days thus, differing 
little in outward appearance from the dead for 
whom she grieved. But suddenly a change 
seemed to come over her, it was as though some 
recollection of the world had aroused her. 
Being left alone for a few minutes, she astonish- 
ed her mother by appearing dressed in the 
draAving-room, where Mrs. Prendergast was 
writing to a celebrated London physician for 
advice on her daughter's case. But the change, 
though outwardly an improvement, did not 
seem to benefit her mind. All her former pur- 
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suits were abandoned, and she spent her days 
roaming restlessly through the house, with dull, 
unobserrant looks, and no apparent cause for 
her restlessness. 

It had been discovered at the inquest that 
Cecil Egerton had been very recently wounded 
in the left side, and though the doctor gave it 
as his opinion that the wound would not have 
been fatal if properly attended to, yet exposure 
to cold, damp, and hunger, whilst so weakened, 
had caused his death. Thus Claude found 
himself at least in part, guilty of his young 
comrade's fate, though he had, as he thought, 
made sure of letting him off without any injury. 
Of course he came forward and stated his share 
in the unhappy event, but his family having 
great interest, and he himself being considered 
a rising man, the matter was hushed up, and 
few knew that he had been mixed up in it at 
all. 

Mr. Vansittart bore the loss of his intended 
heir with the equanimity that might have been 
expected from him. Cecil had not lately been 
as strong as the heir to Beaumanoir should 
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have been; an invalid was not the sort of 
person who should inherit a fine property, and 
people who would be more willing than he had 
ever been to enter into Mr. Vansittart's views, 
and who were more likely to get on in the 
world, if given the position of his heir-presnmp- 
tive, were as plentiful as blackberries. So the 
old man soon consoled himself for his poor 
nephew's untimely death. 

When some weeks had passed away, and 
Mabel had regained her calmness, though only 
in the strange, unnatural manner described, her 
mother found her busy writing one morning. 
On asking her daughter with whom she was 
corresponding, she observed a little hesitation 
and unwillingness to answer. 

"Never mind, dear," Mrs. Prendergast said 
kindly; she was so glad to see her daughter 
resume any of her old occupations, or employ 
herself at all, that she would have allowed her 
to correspond privately with anyone; besides 
which, she had implicit faith in the girl's dis- 
cretion. But Mabel, after a moment's pause, 
held the letter towards her mother, saying, 
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"You may read it. Tou would know all 
about it soon enough, and I am sure you will 
think I am right/' 

It was a letter to Claude Feversham — a peni- 
tent, self-reproachful letter, accusing herself of 
being the cause of all the evil that had hap- 
pened, and begging Claude to release her from 
her engagement. 

** I cannot marry you," she said, " for I have 
never cared for you. It was ambition led me 
to accept you, and now that my conduct has 
caused the death of the only man I ever loved, 
ambition has lost its charms for me. A quiet, 
lonely life is all I now desire, or hope for. You 
will, I am sure, not refuse me this request, the 
first and last I shall ever make to you. I know/' 
the letter went on, ^* that I have wronged you 
deeply, I have persuaded you I loved you, and 
perhaps have won love from you in return. If 
this be so, I pray you to pardon me, but also 
have pity on me. You wiU find many others 
to take my place with you ; your wound can 
never go as deep as mine, 'for it is not your own 
evil-doing that has caused it." 
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So the letter went on, begging forgiyeness, 
and declaring how utterly impossible it was she 
could ever be more to him than she was then ; 
in her remorse and anguish, she also confessed 
that it was she who had found out Claude's love^ 
for Miss Bambridge, and had told his mother. 

Her mother read it slowly through, and when 
she had finished, said gently, 

" Have you considered this step well, Mabel t 
At some future time you may regret having 
given up Lord Feversham in the first bitterness 
of your grief; for you cannot feel always a& 
you do now. Your sorrow will wear away, 
and you will perhaps wish you had not acted so 
hastily." 

She held the letter in her hand as she spoke,, 
looking irresolutely at her daughter, who hardly 
appeared to hear what was said; but as her 
mother ceased speaking, she roused herself with 
a kind of effort, and in a wondering tone re- 
peated : 

" Wish I had not acted so hastily I This is 
not a hasty action, it is the one I have been 
zoeditating all these days, only I did not feel 
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myself strong enough to carry out my resolution 
till to-day. I shall never repent having given 
up Lord Feversham. My great sorrow is that 
I ever accepted him. And, mother, you need 
never more fear your daughter's leaving you. 
If I were a Roman Catholic, I should go into a 
<3onvent, and seek peace in penance and fasting ; 
as it is, our home here must be my retreat, and 
whatever happiness or content the future has in 
store for me, must be in loving you and my 
father as you deserve, for all your goodness to 
me, and in trying to do my duty by you, as I 
fear I have never done it before." 

Mrs. Prendergast said nothing — she felt that 
Mabel had sinned, and been grievously punished 
for that sin, and she had sorrowed both over 
the fault and its chastisement, as only a fond 
mother can sorrow over her child's misfortunes. 
But she knew words of hers could not comfort 
now ; whatever peace her daughter would ever 
feel in the future, could only be the work of 
time, so returning the letter with the sim- 
ple remark, *'It shall be as you please, my 
dearest," she took up a book and pretended to 
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read, though all the while her eyes were scan- 
ning her child's white, wan face, from which all 
the old laughing looks, the sudden indefinable 
smiles had fled. 

Claude, when he received Mabel's letter,, 
suffered keenly for a few hours, for he had 
admired her beauty passionately, and had even 
loved her, in a different way from that ii> 
which he had loved Gwendoline Bambridge^ 
And this cleared up all the mystery about 
the way in which his mother had heard of his 
attachment, and for her discovery of which he 
had so long blamed me. But in a short time 
he began to think that she had acted right- 
ly, after what had passed, in severing her- 
self from him. He could also see plainly now 
that true and high— minded as he had fancied 
her, she had been deceiving him all along; for 
in the time of her greatest grief, when the 
heart speaks its most secret thoughts openly, 
she assured him the only man she had ever 
loved was his old comrade, Cecil Egerton, 
whose death clearly lay between him and her. 
Therefore, if this were so, she had done the 
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right thing at last in giving him up. After 
awhile, when the first shock had passed over, he 
expressed himself thus to me, and wrote a short 
note to her, agreeing in her decision as being 
the best for them both under the circumstances. 
So this second romance of my handsome cousin's 
life passed off, without resulting either in much 
misery or happiness, as &r as he was concerned ; 
— ^in &ct, he never should have taken up with 
Mabel Prendergast until he was quite sure he 
had outlived his love for Gwendoline Bam- 
l)ridge; and as he had not done so, it was 
almost fortunate for him that Mabel threw him 
off; otherwise he would only have endured 
a life-long misery with a girl so utterly heart- 
less and unimpressionable as she had always 
been, except in the one instance, when even 
her cold nature had been stirred into real feel- 
ing. 

The affiiir was a nine days' wonder amongst 
us ally for of course it got about, and was much 
talked of; but in a short time it was forgotten, 
as even the most stirring incidents are, and 
«ome among us no doubt hardly remembered 
i;hat poor Egerton had ever lived. 
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Such is the way of the world, however, and I 
think we should be thankful that it is so. Had 
we not this power of forgetfiilness, did not time 
carry healing as well as destruction with him, 
life would be one long period of mourning, from 
its commencement to its close; for who has 
not sustained some grievous blow, even in early 
life, that, if not mercifully deadened, would have 
clouded his whole future t 
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CHAPTER X. 

TROUBLES FOR VIVIAN DARRELL. 

A BOUT this time I ran over to Belmurphy. 
■^^ I had three months' leave, and intended 
spending the fortnight or so that must elapse 
before my marriage at the Bambridges' house. 
It was a fine day, late in Autumn, when I 
arrived at Endley, and as it was early in the 
afternoon, I fully expected the young ladies 
would be out walking, as I had not written to 
announce my ^coming. However, my car had 
hardly drawn up before the door, when Clarissa 
came flying down in breathless haste to meet 
me. 
" Why, Madcap 1" she cried — ^she would still 
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adhere to the title of former days, though I often 
assured her it was quite a misnomer now — " I 
am so glad to see you, though we were not ex- 
pecting you. Why did you not write and let 
us know ? We would have driven to Belmur- 
phy to meet you." 

"Well, you see," I replied, "I did not get 
leave till yesterday morning, so I thought you 
would take me without expecting a formal an- 
nouncement, as I should have had to wait a 
day, that you might get my letter before I 
could arrive. Where's Gwendoline?" 

" She has a headache, poor thing," answered 
Clarissa, compassionately. "You will see a 
great change in her, Vivian, I think ; she seems 
to me looking very ill, and she is always in low 
spirits now. You remember how different she 
used to be." 

"What is the matter, Clarissa?" 1 cried in 
alarm, for the girl's face was serious, and her 
voice low — in fact, she looked as unlike her 
usual laughing self as possible. " Do tell me, 
quick! there's a dear. And why didn't you 
write and let me know before, if she was ill ?" 

VOL. in. R 
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** Oh I it 10 nothing serions/' she said, though 
I noticed that her face belied her words, and 
her manner was nervous and disturbed. ^^ Come 
and take a walk with me,'' she went on, after a 
pause, " Gwen is lying down just now, so you 
would not see her even if you stayed in the 
house. Come down to the river, and let us see 
what the falls are like after the rain last night ; 
we can have a good quiet talk on the way." 

I assented, as may be imagined. I was anxi- 
ous and alarmed about Gwendoline, and knew 
I could hear all about it from Clarissa during 
the walk, so in a minute or two more we were 
trudging away briskly in the direction of the 
&lls. 

'^ Now, then," I exclaimed, after a short si- 
lence, ^^tell me what is the matter* I know 
you have something to say, and about Gwen, 
too." 

" It is only what you knew before, Vivian, as 
far as regards the cause of her illness — or, at 
least, you did not know all before, no doubt, 
though you knew part. But I am almost afraid 
to tell you, and I know you will not thank me, 
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though for her sake, perhaps, I ought to do it." 

She ^'stopped and looked at me nervously, a 
most unusual thing with Clarissa Bambridge, 
and I, seeing she expected me to speak, replied, 

•* If it is for her good, tell me, and don't spare 
my feelings. I can bear anything necessary for 
me to know. Is she, then, so very ill ?" and as 
I spoke I felt a pang shoot through my heart 
at the bare idea of danger to her whom I so 
loved. 

" No, she is not in danger at present," was 
the answer ; " but her health is not good, and 
she is unhappy, which makes us fear sometimes 
that her illness may increase. The doctor tells 
us to keep her cheerful and lively, but that is 
rather a hard thing, let me tell' you, when a girl 
is determined to mope." 

" But what is the cause of this moping ?" I 
inquired, anxiously. " Does she think I should 
have been more with her? Indeed, I assure 
you I could not get away one minute sooner, 
and I did not wait to write to you as it is." 

" Poor fellow I I wish I had not to tell him," 
sighed Clarissa, half unconsciously ; and then, 

r2 
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turning to me, she said, ^^ No, Vivian, it is not 
that ; but do you remember when your cousin, 
Claude Feversham, was here, how he admired 
Gwen, and she liked him too, although she re- 
fused him. Why she did so, I could never 
make out, as I know she loved him dearly — 
yes, and loves him still," she continued ; " and 
now you know all I have to tell you. Tou can 
find the explanation of her moping in that, can 
you not ?" 

^^ I could have found an explanation for her 
refusing me in that, had she done so," I an- 
swered; "but why she should mope about it 
now, when everything is settled, and our mar- 
riage is so near, I cannot imagine." 

^'It is precisely because your marriage is 
drawing near," Clarissa replied, ^' that she feels 
so wretched. When it seemed a long way off 
in the future, she persuaded herself she could 
live down her love, and be an affectionate and 
faithful wife to you, if not a passionately at- 
tached one. But now that the time of trial 
draws near, I suppose she feels herself unequal 
to the task, and is wearing herself to death be- 
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tween the natural impulses of her heart and her 
desire to do her duty by you." 

Clarissa ceased speaking, and I walked on 
silently beside her, feeling as if I could neither 
talk nor think ; my brain was in a whirl, and 
even the girl walking along with me seemed 
blurred and indistinct, as though a long way 
off, while the landscape around was hidden in a 
dark mist, which did not quite disperse even 
when, after several efforts, I had sufficiently 
mastered myself to speak again. 

" If this be as you say, Clarissa," I answered, 
trying hard to steady my voice, and for the 
honour of my boasted manhood to force back the 
hot tears that rushed to my eyes, ** I must speak 
to Gwendoline, and if she desire it, I suppose I 
must release her from her engagement. It is 
very hard," I went on, all my fortitude giving 
way ; " I love her, and none but her, and yet 
have not gained a place in her heart, whilst he 
who can take up another love a month after he 
leaves her obtains all her affection almost with- 
out seeking for it. I cannot help grieving, 
Clarissa ; she is more to me than the world be- 
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Bides ; and I had built so on our marriage, and 
ber learning to love me I God help me I I 
must learn to bear my sorrow, if it is to be so» 
Let us go home and ask her to see me — I can- 
not live in this suspense ; and when I know the 
worst, I will go or stay — ^as fate decides." 

"I am so very sorry to have grieved you, 
Vivian 1" murmured Clarissa, sorrowfully ; " but 
what could I do ? Gwendoline was getting 
more and more wretched every day, till really I 
almost feared she would firet herself to death. I 
do not know that she will break off with you — 
I almost think not, as she considers herself in 
honour bound ; but I hope, when she sees you 
know the cause of her grief, she will make an 
effort to conquer it." 

" Don't talk any more to me just now, Cla- 
rissa," I said, rather crossly. 

My heart was very sore ; it was she who had 
dealt the blow, and though I really believed she 
had done it with the best intentions, I could not 
bear to hear her calm chatter on the subje'ct just 
yet awhile. My cross tone surprised her for a 
moment, for she looked up at me anxiously, and 
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then, comprebendiDg perhaps that I was suf- 
fering, she ceased speaking, and walked home 
with me very silently. 

Gwendoline, who had heard of my arrival, 
was in the drawing-room when we returned, 
but when Clarissa turned to go away and leave 
us together, she called her back nervously, and 
seemed afraid of being alone with me. But 
Clarissa disregarded her entreaties, and, saying 
she had business to do, vanished, leaving me 
an opportunity for finding out the real feelings 
of my betrothed. 

I could see at a glance that part of Clarissa's 
statement was correct, and that Gwendoline 
had been fretting greatly of late, but it was 
very hard for me to believe just at first that it 
was on account of her engagement to me. 

I loved her so entirely and devotedly, was 
so determined to make her happy, it never 
struck me that very devotion might be the cause 
of misery to her. My love, no doubt, was selfish 
at that time — not intentionally, surely, but self- 
ish without design, as it is, in fact, the nature of 
man's lovetobe till tried and purifiedby suffering. 
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A Utile of this I was beginning to understand as 
I gazed on my darling's face, made thin and 
pale by anxiety and grief, and felt that, loving 
her as I did, I could endure almost anything so 
that I might once more behold her bright and 
radiant as formerly. 

But no thought of giving her up as yet en- 
tered my head — ^indeed, I did not suppose she 
could wish it-and felt nnhappy and anxiouB on 
her account solely, not on my own. She did 
not talk much, but after the first few sentences 
of greeting, remained silent and abstracted, 
with her hands lying listlessly on her lap, and 
her deep, sad eyes fixed on the wild mountain 
scenery visible from the window. So we sat 
for a little while, I endeavouring to summon up 
courage to speak on what lay next my heart — 
this communication of Clarissa's relative to her. 
At length I opened the matter with a jerk, and 
hurried over the little speech I had made up, as 
though I feared the words would stop in my 
throat and choke me. 

" Gwendoline," I said, — and I remember still 
my voice trembled so that I could hardly speak 
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distinctly, — "Clarissa tells me your illness is 
occasioned by fretting about our approaching 
marriage. Tell me, dearest, you are not afraid 
that my love will ever weary — that I will ever 
cease trying to win yours, though I know it is 
not mine at present." 

" Oh, no I" she cried. " I know you too well, 
Vivian, to dread that; but I had rather you 
should hate me, and hold me as your worst 
enemy, than that you should view me thus, and 
cloud your young, hopeful life by trying to 
win a heart that has died to all such feelings for 
ever." 

"I cannot — I will not believe that!" I ex- 
claimed, passionately. " And if I am not afraid 
of such a fate, why do you fret and worry your- 
self about it? You consented to take me if, 
after hearing what you had to tell me, I should 
still wish to marry you. I did so ; we are en- 
gaged, and shall be united very shortly; you 
must have known all this would be so from 
the moment you submitted to my decision. 
Why do you grieve over it now, and make me, 
as well as yourself miserable I" 
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She answered impatiently : 

" flow can 1 tell why I do so ? My heart 
rebels against this marriage, though I have 
fought against my feelings, and tried to make 
them submit. Vivian Darrell, I like you too 
well to wish to bring upon you all the misery 
that mast be yours if you take me as I now 
am.'' 

There were tears in her hot, aching eyes, and 
she turned away angrily, as though in con- 
tempt of her own weakness; my thoughts 
flying back to the days passed there long ago, 
I spoke in sheer desperation. 

" If you loved him, Gwendoline, so that you 
cannot forget him, and so that no other man 
can take his place in your heart, why in hea- 
ven's name did you refuse him when he pro- 
posed to you, a year ago? It would have 
saved us all much misery had you known your 
own mind then." 

I spoke bitterly, for I was stung with a sense 
of having been un&irly treated ; and I seemed 
to see vaguely before me that perhaps I should 
feel myself bound to release her, and lose thus 
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the hopes on which my future happiness was 
builtl 

She turned and looked at me in a frightened 
manner, and exclaimed hurriedly : 

" Do not blame me for that, Vivian ; I had to 
do it. If you find fault with me, it must be be* 
oause I consented to marry you, knowing I 
loved another, and that I never could care for 
you as a wife should do. That is all my sin to 
you; and you knew all I thought and felt when 
you consented to take me as I was." 

^^ But what is the meaning of your conduct to 
Feversham t'* I continued, still sternly. " You 
say you had to do it ; tell me every thing— it is 
but right I should know — and we shall under* 
stand each other better afterwards." 

For a minute or two she made no answer^ 
then she turned towards me and said, 

" I will tell you ; and when you know all you 
will not speak as harshly to me as you have done 
just now. His mother came to me one day 
when we were in Dublin ; she told me, if he 
married me, his prospects in life would be 
ruined, and besought me, if not for my own 
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fiake, at least for his, to refuse him. I fought 
against this, for I loved him dearly, as you, 
Vivian, guessed even at that time ; but when I 
heard that his mother would disown him, and 
his friends look down on him — that prosperity 
and fortune would be swept from him by such 
a step as that, it seemed to me I should be 
showing him a truer affection by seeking his 
interest rather than my own happiness; I 
promised Lady Feversham her son should never 
know from me that I cared for him otherwise 
than as a friend. It was just as well for him, I 
am convinced, now/' she added, '^ because in a 
short time he found some one more suited to 
him in every way than I could ever have been. 
But that does not make me feel it the less — 
knowing that I was right, and that he is recon- 
ciled and will be happy .'* 

*^ But that engagement is broken off," I said ; 
and I then wished I had bitten my tongue oat 
before I had spoken. 

What business had I to point out to her that 
the man she loved was still free, and might re- 
turn to his old allegiance? But she evinced 
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no surprise on hearing it, merely answered, " I 
believe so," and relapsed again into silence. 

After a paase of a few minutes, during which 
time I was too busy with bitter, confusing 
thoughts to speak, she went on : 

" I did wrong, I know, in telling him I did 
not love him. It was untrue ; and a falsehood 
will bring its punishment, though told with a 
good motive. How could I expect to be happy, 
when I denied the very existence of all that 
made life pleasant to me, and hurried into an 
engagement that sometimes seems worse than 
death to me ?" 

She seemed to have forgotten my presence 
as she spoke, and gazed fixedly towards the 
distant mountains, clasping and unclasping 
her white, thin fingers with a restless ac- 
tion that showed how keenly she was suffer- 
ing. I sat and looked at her, feeling hope 
and joy ebbing away from me as I watch- 
ed; feeling powerless to prevent all I loved 
from eluding my grasp, and seeing a lonely, 
forsaken future stretching out before me. Yet 
I could not at first summon up courage to go 
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And meet it like a man, bnt cowered before it, 
looking at its approach, seeing it was inevita- 
ble, yet shrinking from it every minute, as I saw 
more and more snrelj that it must be; the 
sacrifice was called for, and I must make it, 
no matter what pain the effort might cost me. 

At last, as she never moved or spoke, I looked 
up, and seeing her eyes still fixed vacantly on 
the distant landscape, I rose, and stood before 
her, taking her hands and holding her, so as to 
compel her attention. 

^< Gwendoline," I said, as steadily as I could 
force myself to speak, ^^ it seems to me one of us 
must suffer in this matter. I am the strongest, 
and I think (do not be offended with me, dear- 
est) that I love better than perhaps you can 
form any idea of, therefore it is for me to make 
the (sacrifice which I trust will ensure your 
happiness. You want your liberty again, 
though you will not ask me for it ; and I am 
glad you do not — ^it would make the pain I must 
bear something greater ; but for the love I bear 
you, Gwendoline, I give you back your promise. 
It is better to say nothing more about it ; but 
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accept my ojffer, if you feel it right. Do not 
spare me. I was born, I know, for snflFering, 
and will not shrink from it, if yoa are made 
happier by it." 

I turned away as I finished speaking, yet, 
though not looking at her, I paused anziously 
for her answer. I did not dare to hope she 
would revise to take back her promise, and still 
I could not believe all hope was over for me, 
until 1 should hear it from her own lips. I 
waited therefore in breathless expectation, every 
minute seeming hours of dull aching pain, and 
no sound disturbed the silence but the shrill 
autumnal song of a robin from the old beech- 
tree outside the window. Even in the midst 
of my suspense that song struck my ear, and 
imprinted itself on my brain; I never hear 
that little red-breasted warbler now*a-days 
without a vivid image rising before me of that 
cozy room, with its long wmdow open to the 
lawn, before which she sat, and her sad, 
abstracted face as she turned it towards me, 
after some minutes' silent thought, and an- 
swered, 
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" You are too good, too generous, dear Vivian, 
and I would so gladly be all to you that you 
desire ; but that is not possible, and therefore 1 
will accept your sacrifice, feeling sure that it 
would be worse pain for you in the end if I 
fulfilled the letter of the promise, and failed in 
keeping the spirit. But I will not pretend it is 
for you only I do it. I fear my own selfish 
feelings have the most influence over me. 
Happy I never expect to be again — at least, not 
happy as I once was, for Lord Feversham and I 
can never be as we were to each other; but 
contented and cheerful I may now be, when not 
weighed down by the load of a duty I should 
never have heart to fulfil. All that makes me 
sorry now, dear, is what you feel. I wish I 
could have spared you this pain; but believe 
me it will be better in the end." 

"Oh I Gwendoline," I cried passionately, 
pressing her hand to my lips again and again, 
" why could you not learn to love me t What is 
there about me that I cannot hope to win your 
afiection by mine ? It may be best, as you say, 
that we should part, since that cannot be ; and. 
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once parted, we shall not soon meet again, but 
think of me kindly sometimes, as one who loved 
you well, and pray for me always, that I may 
not loBe heart and sink into evil, because my 
love was hopeless." 

I took her in my arms for the last time, and 
held all I loved best, all that I was for ever 
renouncing, to my heart for a few short mo- 
ments. In the tumult of despair, love, and 
jealousy that then rose within me, I could 
almost have killed her, as I held her to my 
breast. At least she would have died in my 
arms, and none other could ever have claimed 
her; but I put the temptation from me, and 
loosing her with lingering regret, I bounded out 
of the window, and hurried away, without ever 
glancing behind me for an instant. 

After I had gone a little way, I turned aside 
into the woody glades that covered the moun- 
tain, and sitting down in a solitary shady spot, 
leant my face on my hands and wept. It was a 
childish reKef from overwhelming sorrow, no 
doubt, and many men would have scorned it, 
but the tears seemed to scorch my eyes as they 
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roBe, and would force their wsj, no matter 
bow I tried to keep them back. Besides I was not 
much more than a child in years, and bad never 
suffered such sorrow ; so I yielded to my weak- 
ness for awhile, and then remembering that I 
bad a long way to walk, and must get away from 
the country as soon as possible, I rose, and 
piping down my emotion as best I might, set 
^ut on my return l^ack to town. 

This was the end of my sweet, short dream 
of love ; a hard, cruel ending, that darkened my 
life, and almost embittered me with everything 
for some time, causing even my gentle mother 
to exclaim harshly against the girl who was the 
•cause of the change. But tins I could not allow. 
It may have been that I had not been well 
treated, but of this I was sure, Gwendoline had 
fought to do right, and it was only when £ 
opened the way that her strength yielded, and 
•she gave up the struggle. No doubt it was 
right and good for me to go through this trial, 
and most men earlier or later pass through 
4Bome such sorrow, either having set their affeo- 
tions cm. what is unattainable, or else failing to 
win the love they crave. 
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I was more cat up about it than perhaps a 
yotmg fellow with life before him should have 
been, bat in such troubles as these, my friends, 
we seldom know reason, and though I strove 
hard against depression before the eyes of the 
world, it gained on me, and made me feel as if 
life had nothing more in store for me, now I 
had lost her love. 

After I had built so long on the certainty of 
winning her, after our wedding-day had been 
fixed, after all the fond hopes and aspirations 
centred in her, it was mdeed a cruel shock to 
find these visions passing away like a morn- 
ing dream. I returned home, after that day 
when I found my fond love and devotion was 
of no avail, and remained there daring the rest 
of my leave, trying, by hard bodily exercise, 
and at times by severe study, to lessen the dull 
aching pain of unsatisfied longing that torment- 
ed me. 

After my leave was out I returned to the 
regiment, where, of course, every one knew by 
this time what had befallen me, but where little 
allusion was made to it, all guessing too well 
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that I had rather the matter were passed 
over in silence, than that any attempt were 
made to condole with me. As for Claude, 
whom at first I almost hated, regarding 
him as the cause of all mj sorrow, he was 
so gentle and forbearing, whenever we met, 
and took so little notice of my petulant and 
o£Eensive manner, that I soon began to excuse 
him in my heart for his share in my misery ; for, 
after all, it was not his fault, and, besides, he 
was in sorrow also, not for the loss of Mabel, 
— that it never seemed to me he could regret, — 
but because the woman whom both he and I 
loved, and who had told me she loved him, was 
lost to him for the present at least, and, as he 
thought, for ever ; but that I did not myself be- 
lieve. I knew they would come across each 
other again some day, and then, I hoped, with 
a happier result. In the meantime Claude was 
almost as much to be pitied as myself, and 
though I several times determined to let him 
know his case was not hopeless, and he was 
beloved, yet whenever I approached the subject 
he shut me up so sternly that after awhile I 
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began to imagine there was more in the matter 
than I had at first thought, and I left interfer- 
ence for some fature time. 

Mayleigh was the only man among us who 
made any jesting allusion to my misfortune, 
and he, with his usual good taste and feeling, 
observed, 

" So you are not going to be a Benedick yet. 
Master Madcap. A good thing for you, I should 
say, as I suppose you know the old proverb, 
^A young man married is a man that's mar- 
red f" 

"Til thank you, Mayleigh, to keep your 
opinions to yourself till you are asked for them," 
I answered, haughtily; something in my tone 
and look so overawed the impudent fellow that 
I never had any trouble with his impertinent 
observations from that time forth. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CLAUDE FEVJCUSHAM'S SUOOESS. 

*^ T AM going on leave next week^ Darrell/^ 
-^ said Claude Feversham to me one eTening, 
a few months after the events related in the 
last chapter. **What do jou say to coming 
with me ? We shall have plenty of hunting, 
and I think, if we get a little frost between 
times, we may have a chance at the wood- 
cock." 

"1 have been oh leave lately," 1 replied, 
^^ I don't think I could get off so soon again. 
And then the hunting here is just as good as 
any we could get elsewhere, so I think I shall 
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remain where 1 am for a little longer. Thanks 
all the same for thinking of me." 

"The fact is, Vivian," pursued Feversham, 
after a pause, " I am sick of this kind of thing. 
I do not . know that I ever intended going in 
for anything else when I first joined the Army ; 
but too much of it gets weaxisome^ and I think 
of selling out, and going on some exploring 
expedition, either into Afirica after Livingstone, 
or to the north in search of Sir John Franklin, 
or on some other stirring and adventurous 
route, which it will require all a man's wits 
and all a man's daring to get over safely. Per-- 
haps, in danger and excitement, longing, and 
hope, and disappointment may all be forgot- 
ten; at any rate, I shall try them, and see 
whether the Lethe of the ancients was all a 
fable." 

" I would not, if I were you, Claude," I an- 
swered, earnestly; "it would be diflFerent if 
I were to think of such a thing. For me, 
there is no hope ; but were I in your position, 
I would remain at home, aud prefer happineas 
to peril." 
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** 1 do not see how your position differs from 
mine/' he answered, gloomily ; " we have both 
been deceived and jilted by the same woman ; 
and then, again, I was misled by another. Of 
her, however, I will not speak harshly, as she 
has suffered for it ; but there is no excuse, no 
attenuating circumstances, to make me think 
gently of that most accomplished coquette, 
Gwendoline Bambridge.*' 

He spoke very bitterly, and frowned darkly, 
looking straight before him, as though fearing 
to meet my eye whilst uttering these words ; 
but I cared little for his black looks on such a 
subject, and interrupted him, saying, 

** Hush I you know nothing about the matter. 
You will repent when you know how cruel are 
the words you have spoken. Gwendoline Bam- 
bridge loves you, has always loved you, is true 
to you now, and yet you speak thus of her. 
Not knowing this, could you not have dealt 
more gently with the name of the woman you 
once said you loved t — or has your affection 
turned to something more bitter and lasting?" 

I hardly know what gave me strength to 
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make this confession of Gwendoline's love for 
him, knowing, as I did, that it would com- 
plete the ruin of my hopes; but, stung by 
his harshness to her, I blurted it all out before 
I had time to think of what I said, and almost 
before I had finished speaking, he turned on 
me sternly. 

"Boy," he said, "do you know what you 
are saying, what mad hopes and wishes 
you are stimng up anew in my heart? Do 
you know that she told me with her own lips 
she had never loved me, and though I could 
have sworn that she had, and that she denied 
it when she knew me poor, yet I was obliged 
to be satisfied with that answer ; indeed, see- 
ing and knowing the reason of her refusal, I 
would not have altered it if I could." 

" You wrong her cruelly," I replied, and then 
I paused. Should I tell him all I knew, and 
finish the work I had begun ? or should I leave 
him to work out his fate his own way, and 
make or mar it as he chose? A thought de- 
cided me : she was unhappy ; she might, by my 
means, be made happy, and she should be so. 
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It was but a contmuation of the struggle 
against my natural feelings for a little longer, 
snd then all would be over ; my misery might 
be lessened also by knowing her well-being 
secured; arming myself with this thought, 
1 again addressed Feversham, in spite of his 
lowering brow and threatening glances. 

"Don't you know," I continued hurriedly, 
and with an effort, " why she refused you ? As 
you rightly guessed, she loved you, and having 
divined so much, you might at least have 
known her better than to believe your poverty 
would ever have influenced her to reject you. 
I am a boy, you say, and you do not think 
much of my power of loving, but I tell you I 
could not so insult the woman I cared for as to 
believe, without certain and positive prooi^ that 
she was mercenary enough to throw aside her 
affection for riches. If I fotmd such a thing to 
be true, my love for her would die out at once, 
like the ashes I knock off this dgar ; but until 
it was clearly proved to me, the mere suspicion 
should never be allowed to enter my mind.'' 

Claude remained silent^ looking at me with a 
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troubled expresBion for a minute or two ; then 
he answered, 

" Welly but what other meaning could there 
be for her conduct ? If you know the reason of 
it^ why don t you tell me, instead of talking in 
such a confoundedly mysterious manner that 
you make me feel quite uncomfortable — ^in &ct» 
as if I had behaved badly to her, when at pres- 
ent I can't help thinking she behaved badly to 
me/' 

" It was your mother's doing, Claude," I re* 
plied. '*Do not be angry; you wish me to 
speak out, and I will do so. Excuse me if any* 
thing I say pains you. Lady Feversham wont 
over to Dublin when the Bambridgea were 
staying there the Spring before last, and when 
there had a private interview with Gwendoline^ 
In the conversation that took place, she so 
worked upon the girl's feelings for you, persuad- 
ing her that, if she accepted you, you would be 
ruined both in fortune and career, that she 
wrung from her a promise to refuse you if you 
should ask her to become your wife ; this Gwen- 
doline promised, fearing that, though she was 
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wilKng to bear poverty and trial for your sake, 
you, in time, might come to regret the sacrifice 
you would have to make in marrying her. Be- 
lieve me, Claude, it was a greater proof of 
affection, her studying your happiness at the 
expense of her own, than if she had resisted 
your mother's arguments and accepted your love 
as freely as it was offered." 

"Why do you tell me this now?" cried 
Claude, greatly excited. " Do you not know all 
chance for me is over? I have behaved so 
badly. I had hardly been refused by her when. 
I allowed my mother to cajole me into engag- 
ing myself to that poor girl, Mabel Prendergast. 
Do you think any woman would forgive one 
after such a thing ? No, indeed I Anything 
else seems more pardonable in their eyes than 
finding comfort in another love for their cruelty, 
— ^and Gwendoline will be the same as the others 
in that respect." 

"I am sure she will not," I answered, eager- 
ly ; " only try her, and see how readily you 
will be forgiven I Besides, you know that she 
cannot blame you for being unfaithful, because. 
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though true to you in heart always, she was not 
one whit more constant in appearance." 

I stopped with a sigh, and Claude, turning 
quickly to me, asked, 

** Why do you tell me all this, Vivian ? It is 
against your own interest, you know." 

" I believe it is only with you that she can be 
happy," 1 answered, slowly ; " and I wish her 
happiness above all things. I have now done 
what I could towards setting things straight ; 
^ct as you see best, but do not talk to me any 
more about it." 

So saying, I left the room. Feversham told 
me no more about his plans just then, but the 
day before he left he met me going out for a 
walk, and passing his arm through mine, accom- 
panied me, talking at first on indifferent sub- 
jects. After a while, however, he began : 

" I am going home to-morrow, Vivian, as I 
told you, and I intend to ask my mother about 
that which you mentioned to me the other day. 
It would make the happiness of my life if this 
matter could all be settled as I wished long ago ; 
but I fear I cannot hope for such good fortune^ 
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aB I know I do not deserve it. Whether I 
am fiuocessfnl or not, old fellow, I cannot be too 
thankfal to yon for telling what has at least 
raised my opinion of Gwendoline, and has shown 
me liow nnjnst I was, when I accused her ment- 
ally of mean and mercenary motives.*' 

" That is right, Claude,*' I answered : " you 
were unjust, and I am glad you see that you were. 
As to your success, I know that if you make a 
stand with your mother and get her consent, 
you have nothing to fear from Gwendoline, 
who, I do not doubt, accuses herself of all the 
wrong-doing in the matter.*' 

So Claude went off next day, looking 
happier than I had seen him look for a long 
time ; and I remained behind, feeling sad and 
lonely enough, in spite of Flower's company 
— he, though amiable and sympathising, was 
not very bright, and little calculated to cheer 
up a fellow who had come such a cropper as 
Z had. Of course I heard all that happened 
between Cla/ude and his mother afterwards ; it 
came to pass in this way : 

He had not long been home — about a few 
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hotirfi, perhaps — when, standing near the fire 
in the twilight before dinner, he asked snd- 
denly, 

"Mother, what is this I hear about your 
having gone over to Dublin last Spring ? You 
never told me of it." 

'' I was there such a short time, Claude," she 
answered, rather nervously — " only two days, I 
think ; and I hardly thought it worth while to 
tell you I had been in Ireland, as I could not 
run down and see you." 

" Perhaps you thought your errand did not 
concern me," he replied, sternly, looking at her 
as he had never looked at her before. "All 
this trouble through which I have passed is of 
your making, and I am not the only one who 
has suffered through your means. Had you no 
pity for a woman like yourself, that you hunted 
her out, and bound her over by a promise to 
sacrifice her heart to your ambition ? Tell me 
all that passed between you, for I will know 
it." 

" Oh I Claude," she cried, " don't look at me 
and speak to me like that. I did it all for your 
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good, and she knows I did. She ought to tell 
you so, if she has any truth in her. Have 
you met her again 1 Have you and she been 
talking about it, and arranging how to get 
round your mother? The artful creature! I 
knew she would never keep her promise I" 

'^Hush I" he said, holding up his hand wam- 
ingly. ** Not another word against her, if you 
please. I have never seen her since, and have 
heard nothing from her. Are you satisfied 
nowT 

" Well, I was stupid to think you had heard 
it from her,*' Lady Feversham admitted, more 
calmly. " Of course she would not look at you 
now, as she has made a better catch in Vivian 
Darrell. Poor child 1 1 wonder what his parents 
are about, to allow him to make such a match 
at his age. When does the wedding take 
placer 

"Never, I believe,'* answered Claude, grow- 
ing sterner and more stern, as his mother's 
manner roused all the passionate temper of his 
race. ^^But that is not what I wish to talk 
about. I shall be sorry to speak to you in any 
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way unbecoming a son to his mother, but in this 
matter 1 will not be trifled with. Tell me fully 
and truly what passed between Miss Bambridge 
and you that day in Dublin." 

" Well, if you will hear all about it, I suppose 
you must, though I do not see what good it 
can do you now. I imagine, however, from 
your answer about Vivian, the girl has jilted 
him. The world has come to a pretty pass, 
when a girl like Miss Bambridge thinks she can 
reject noblemen with as little consideration as 
though they were ploughboys ; but, as you must 
know, all I said to her was that it would be 
ruin and destruction to your career and pros- 
pects marrying her ; I may say I laid this view 
of the case very strongly before her, for, to tell 
the truth, at first she seemed disposed to give 
me a great deal of trouble, and talked about 
love and hearts, and all that sentimental kind 
of nonsense. She said something about loving 
you, and that, if you asked her, she would never 
be so false to you, and to her own heart, as to 
reject you; but I put a stop to that quickly 
enough, and at length got her to hear reason, 

VOL. ni. T 
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and promise you should never know that she 
regarded you with any warmer feelings than 
those of mere friendship. Who can have told 
you the contrary, as you say she did not, I can- 
not think; but I &ncy she is a sensible girl, and 
saw so clearly the force of my arguments, that 
she would never take you now without my 
consent, which you will certainly never obtain.** 

Lady Feversham drew herself up as she 
£nished speaking, and pulled out the lace border 
of her handkerchiei^ as though the subject was 
finally disposed o^ and she intended to occupy 
her mind with something else. 

** I have no doubt," Claude answered, coldly, 
'^Hhat your estimate, in one way, of Miss Bam- 
bridge is correct, and that, after what has 
passed between you, she would not consent to 
enter your family, tmless you yourself begged 
her to do so. Now that is exactly what I wish 
you to do ; in fact, I shall not renew my pro- 
posals until you signify to her that you are 
willing to receive her as my wife. I wish the 
matter settled as soon as possible, and shall be 
greatly obliged by your writing as soon as pes- 
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fiible to intimate to her the change in your 
feelings." 

"Are you mad, Claude?" cried his mother, 
looking up at him with wide-open eyes of 
amazement. "I have not the smallest inten- 
tion of doing any such thing, and if you wait 
to marry until I do so, you will have to wait a 
good while, I warn you." 

"There is one thing I forgot to mention," 
went on Claude, calmly, as though he had not 
heard her speak. " In case you refuse my very 
reasonable request, I intend to sell out, leave 
England, and seek a better fortune and kinder 
friends in a strange land. You can choose be- 
tween your child and your pride." 

He ceased speaking, and, as the dinner was 
just then announced, offered his mother his 
arm, and led her to the dining-room. This op- 
portune diversion enabled Lady Feversham to 
defer making any reply to her son's last speech 
for the present, for which she was thankful, 
as it was very far from her wishes to drive 
him from her, though she would not yet con- 
sent, even in thought, to acknowledge Gwen- 

t2 
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doline as her daughter. Gande saw that his 
words were producing an effect in his mother^s 
mind, by the abstracted manner in which she 
lingered over her dinner, speaking little, and 
avoiding his eye whenever he looked in her 
direction. 

She was a stubborn old lady, although as 
much attached to her son as it was possible for 
her to be to anyone; but she had taken this 
idea of furthering his well-being by a rich alli- 
ance into her head, and one failure, along with 
his determined opposition, was not enough to 
make her relinquish the scheme. There are as 
good matches as Mabel Frendergast going, she 
thought, and I am sorry now I wasted so much 
time endeavouring to secure her; but, as for 
this Miss Bambridge, that is not to be thought 
of for a minute. I will wait a day or two, and 
see what his next move will be. Of course that 
threat of leaving the Army is all nonsense." 

Claude did not mean it so, however, for two 
days afterwards, when his mother had begun 
to hope he had forgotten the conversation be- 
tween them, and that matters would go on 
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as they then were for awhile, she was taken 
completely by surprise by his entering the lopm 
one morning with a letter in his hand, which he 
showed to her as he said, 

"I am writing to my Colonel, mother, and 
perhaps you may guess the reason why. It 
is to tell him I am going to sell out, and that I 
shall send in my papers in a day or two." 

" Oh ! Claude, dear, do not be so rash 1" cried 
Lady Feversham, imploringly, and half-crying ; 
** you surely can never be so foolish as to do 
such a thing, all because of that chit of a girl, 
whom I wish you had never seen. Just wait a 
little longer, before taking such an imprudent 
step. Wait, and see if something will turn up." 

"What do you mean by something turning 
up, mother?" he demanded, fixing his grave 
dark eyes on hers. 

"You might see some one else you would 
like better," she answered faintly, " and so for- 
get this girl. Indeed," she went on, with a 
little hesitation, " Miss Vavasour is coming here 
next week. I have just written to ask her. I 
hear she is very handsome, and ^" 
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" Say no more, mother." he replied, sternly. 
^' I should be a fool indeed i^ knowing what I 
know, I should allow you to bend me a second 
time to your wishes. No, you have heard the 
only terms on which I will consent to remain. 
You have had two days in which to think the 
matter over, and I insist on getting an answer 
at once, that I may know what course to pm> 
sue without further delay." 

"But tell me, dear," again began Lady 
Feversham, "if you sell out and leave the 
country, you are not one whit nearer gaining^ 
Miss Bambridge than if you remained in the 
Army, and I continued to withhold my con- 
sent." 

"That remains for her to decide," he an- 
swered calmly. " Of course I should tell her 
that I had nothing to offer her but a strong arm 
and a loving heart, but that I hoped the means 
of earning a livelihood would be open to me, 
wherever stout hearts and willing hands were 
needed ; that she could not spoil my prospects 
in life now, seeing that no prospect is left to 
me ; and if she be what I take her to be, I 
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should not have to experience a second refusal^ 
when she saw that her love was all I had to 
look to for comfort and enconragement in the 
new life I was beginning." 

** Well, please yourself; marry her, and remain 
in the Army," replied Lady Feversham, crossly. 
"I am sore I will not say anything against it, 
since you are so set on it ; but mind you will 
live to wish you had followed my advice." 

"That will not do, mother," he answered. 
^^ If Miss Bambridge remains in this country as 
my wife, it must be made apparent, not only to 
herself, but to everyone else, that she is so 
with your approbation. I wish you now to 
write her a few lines, signifying your consent to 
our marriage, and inviting her to come and pay 
you a visit here before it takes place. Make 
your letter as kind as possible, to do away with 
any disagreeable impression she may have pre- 
served of your last interview." 

" Upon my word, Claude, you take matters 
with too high a hand. Fancy telling me to do 
away with any impression she may have received 
of me last time. I hardly know whether I shall 
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write at all ; but if I do you can hardly expect 
a letter written under compulsion to be cordial, 
and I by no means promise to make it so.*' 

" I daresay it sounds badly from me to you, 
mother," he answered ; "but remember, I am a 
man now, and however much I honour and 
love you as my mother — and believe me I do, 
though we differ sometimes — still I cannot sub- 
mit my man's will and judgment to yours, as I 
used to do when I was a little boy. Dearest 
mother, the thing I ask of you is not so much, 
after all, and it will make me very happy, and 
you too, when you have got over your preju- 
dice against her. I know you will do it for mj 
sake, and 1 won't send this letter." 

So saying, he stooped, kissed his mother, 
and left the room, confident that what he had 
said would produce a good effect, and that in a 
short time he might hope to see the letter he 
had asked for written. He was not mistaken 
in his conjecture, for about two hours after- 
wards his mother entered the library, where he 
was reading, and holding an open envelope to- 
wards him, said, 
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" It is done, my dear boy, for your sake ; you 
can see what I have said." 

"Indeed I will not," he answered, iising 
gaily. " I think I can trust my mother to do a 
thing thoroughly, when she makes up her mind 
to do it ; but sometimes she takes a good deal 
of persuasion." 

He kissed his mother fondly, and she smiled, 
though something very like a tear glittered in 
each eye as she said, tremulously, 

''And now, what are you going to do, 
Qaude ? It is no good your sending that, un- 
less you write or go yourself to renew your 
offer." 

" I will run over myself," he answered, " tak- 
ing this with me ; and not to lose a day, I will 
set off this afternoon. I shall not be long before I 
return, dear, and perhaps Gwendoline will come 
with me; but you shall hear from me before 
then, and know what success I have had." 

" Oh I I have no doubt of your success," she 
murmured, half in bitterness, half in admiration, 
as she gazed on her stalwart, handsome son, 
with his frank, honest eyes and his sweet 
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smile, thinkmg the while, *^ No girl could refase 
him, if she were free to choose/' 

daude set off on his journey that after^ 
noon, and arrived next day at Endley, just as it 
was felling dusk in the evening. As he walked 
up the avenue, he caught sight of a figure 
before him that seemed strangely finmiliar and 
dear to him ; he stepped out more quickly, and 
presently overtaking Gwendoline, for it was she, 
stopped beside her, and held out his hand. 

It was rather dark, and GFwendoline, a little 
nervous about being out so late, was hurrying 
home when this happened. She started, gave 
one quick glance at his &ce, and &iling to re- 
cognise him, set off homewards with more speed 
than before. 

^ Are you so angry with me, then, that you 
won't speak to me, Gwendoline ?" pleaded the 
intruder, keeping up with her, and bending 
forward to catch a glimpse of her face. 

She knew the voice, and her heart beat high 
with joy, for she felt assured he would never 
have returned thus unless all difficulties in their 
way had been removed. Half laughing, half 
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crying, she turned, and holding out both hands^ 
exclaimed, 

" Is it you indeed ? I did not know you at 
first, it is so dark." 

Not a word more did she say, but there was 
more welcome and love in those sentences than 
many people could have imagined possible. 
They were quite satisfactory to Claude, and 
he answered them in a very conclusive manner 
as he murmured, 

"You are not going to treat me so badly 
again, darling f" 

What answer she gave him might have been 
guessed from their faces as they entered the 
drawing-room about a quarter of an hour after. 
- " Mamma, here is a truant come back to us," 
cried Gwendoline gaily, drawing Claude out 
of the shadow, in which he was standing, into 
the foil light of a blazing fire. 

"Claude Feversham, I declare 1" cried Cla- 
rissa, springing up, and throwing a book, over 
which she had been dozing, to the other end of 
the room. "You are all right, I can see, 
Claude," she went on, " so I shall not make the 
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usual polite iuquiries ; and as to Gwendoline, 
she must have been in Fairyland this afternoon, 
for she is looking at least twenty years younger 
than when she went out/* 

Gwendoline blushed, but was too happy to 
call her younger sister to order ; and Mrs. Bam- 
bridge, divining the state of affairs at a glance, 
made room for the new-comer by the fire, 
ordered his room to be prepared, and other* 
wise occupied herself about his comfort, whilst 
he, the first buzz of greeting over, drew his 
mother's letter from his pocket and handed it 
to Gwendoline, who forthwith retired to her 
own room with it, whence she emerged half an 
hour afterwards radiantly handsome, but with 
a slight tendency to redness about the eyes that 
looked suspicious of tears. 

After this there is not much to tell : for of 
course Gwendoline accepted Lady Feversham's 
invitation, which had indeed been expressed 
very graciously — ^though she told Claude in 
confidence she only did it for his sake. Now 
they are, I believe, the best of fiiends, and I am 
quite sure the Dowager Lady Feversham re- 
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grets nothing so much as that hurried visit she 
paid to. Dublin; a visit Gwendoline playfully 
reminded her of after her marriage, when they 
were all good friends, by showing her the dark- 
red rose the elder lady dropped that day from 
her bonnet, and that Gwendoline had picked up 
after she was gone. 

They were married about two months after 
Lady Feversham's consent had been obtained, 
and Claude remained in the Army ; but I, not 
having sufficient courage to see my lost love 
day by day before me, exchanged into another 
regiment and went out to India. 

I am a good many years older now, and have 
accustomed myself to think of her as the wife 
of another man, and that man my cousin and 
chosen friend ; but still I never think of the 
time when I fondly dreamed she was my own, 
and worshipped her with a boy's blind adora- 
tion, without a dull, aching, regretful pain. 
And though I have seen many women that my 
eye unwillingly acknowledged as fairer, and 
my mind approved as more clever and witty, 
yet — let people call me romantic and absurd as 
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they will — ^I have never seen one with power to 
win my heart from its allegiance to her. 

Clarissa — ^pretty, merry Clarissa — made a 
very good match a few months after her sister's 
marriage. I have seen her since, and she has 
sometimes asked me if I intend to become an 
old bachelor for Owen's sake ; adding, some- 
times, with a half-sigh : 

'* Ah, Vivian I people don't know what they 
are talking of when they say sometimes with a 
langh, * He will get over it.' I nsed to think 
so too, but I know now it is not always true." 

So ends the story of my life, as &r as it goes 
— ^its interest to me seems already gone. And 
though I am not miserable— as who can be 
while work remains to be done, and while one 
puts forth one's strength to do it 1 — still my best 
happiness all passed away long ago, in that 
brief dream, though it was only a boy's love. 



THE END. 
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new hietorioal work on a most attractlye rabjeot The book ie in many retpeota a 
fayonrable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powera It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we mav aay that the book 
is one which will sustain the reputation of ita anther aa a writer of great power 
and yersatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old aabjeet, and preaenta in 
a yery atriking light aome of the moat recent cUsooyerles in English history.**— 

"In these volomes the anther exhibits in a signal manner hla apeclal powers 
and flneat endowmenta It ia obviona that the hiatorlan has been at eapeeial pains 
to JnatUy his reputation, to atrengthen hia hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractlye style and interesting narra- 
ttye more high^ than laborious research and philoaophio inalght"— Jfivm^ Po$L 

** The thanka of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepwortn Dixon 
for hia clever and original work, * History of two Qneena' The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
Bouroea of information— in particular the archlvea at Simancaa, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon ia a skilful writer. Hia atyle, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatio— 
Sa alive with human and artiatio interest Some of the incidental descriptlona 
reach a very high level of pictnreaque power.**— Z>aily Neut. 

"Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in hia new work, haa ohoaen a theme at once Intrfnal* 
'oally interesthig and admirably fit for illuatration by hla practised and brilliant 
pen. The Uvea of Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn alve ample scope to a 
writer ao clear and vivid in hla descriptions, ao lifelike In hia portraiture, ao de- 
cided in hia Judgment, and whoae aparkling vivacity of atyle can be ahaded ott, 
when necessary, by such deUcate touches of tenderness and pathoa For pleasant 
reading and very effective writing we can warmly commend Mr. Dixon'a volumesi'* 
DttOvTdearaj^ 

" Two f ascinatfaig volumea It is a work of oaref nl eritioism and oonadentions 
investigation.*'— ^tasdordL 

WORDS OP HOPE AND COMPORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated bv Permissioxi to Tei Qukbt. 
Second Edition, 1 toL small 4tO| Ss. bound. 

"These letters, the work of a pure and devout spirit, deserve to find msaj 
readera They are greatly .anpenor to the average of what is called religloiia 
literatura"— ilM<iM»(m. 

"The writer of the tenderiy-eonoelved letters in thia volume waa Mrs Julius 
Hare, a aiater of Mr. Maurica They are inattaict with the devout aubmiasiveneas 
and fine aympathy which we aaaoclate with the name of Maurice ; but in her there 
ia added a wmnlngneaa of tact, and aometimea, too, a direcmeaa of language, wUeh 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and drcn- 
lated, and were found to be the aouroe of much comfort, which they oannet fall 
to afford now to a wide circle. A aweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the weU-known initlala, *E. H. P.', givea a very faithful outline of thelifa**— JHNM 
Qfuxrterlif Beview. 

" Thia toi^Bhing and moat comforting work ia dedicated to Thb Qdssv, who took 
a gracioua interest in ita first fl9)pearanoe, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in ita pagea, and haa now commanded ita publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-sthring appesl to 
the affiicted we have never examined.**— iStoiMftinii 

"These lettera are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read wtOi 
profit**— O^Aie. 
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LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENCER PEROEVAIi ; 

Inclading His OorroBpondence. By His Grandson, Spenoeb Wal- 
POLE. 2 Yols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30b. 

This work contains Letters from the King, the Prince Begent, the Dnkes of Com- 
berland, Wellington, Portland, Bichmond; Lords Liyerpool, Grenyille, Grey, 
Loughborongh, Spencer, Wellesley, Lonsdale, Castlereagh ; Mr. Pitt, Mr. Addlng- 
ton, Mr. Canning, and other distingoished men. 

" Mr. WaIpole*s work reflects credit not oqly on his industry In compiling an 
Important biography from anHientic material, bnt also on his eloqnence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary addresa The biography will take 
rank in onr literature, boUi as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa"— i/brfURj;r PotL 

" In Mr. PercevaVs biography hie grandson has undoubtedly made a valuable 
addition to our Parliamentary history. The book is full of interest*'— Z)a0y News. 

* We thank Mr. Walpole for a very valuable and interestlnff biography, and for 
doing justice to the memory of one who has too long been without it" — Standard, 

** A very useful, a very honest, and a very interesting political biography."— PaU 
Uall Gazette. 

** As a contribution to political and Parliamentary history Mr. Spencer Walpole's 
workpoasesses considerable valua" — Saturday Review. 

** We have been extremely interested in Mr. Walpole's book. He has added no 
little to our knowledge of the character of, and the springs of action in, the times 
of which he write& As a Life of Perceval, by his grandson, the work is as valuable 
as it could be expected to be. As a contribution to history, we are justified in 
according to it no inconsiderable praise."— ^jeamAMT 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batub:. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 2l8. 

" Here is at last a book on Spain of the kind wa have been asking for. Azamat 
Batnk fills his pages with his personal experiences among the armed factions who 
are contesting the government of the country, and describes the men who have 
made themselves conspicnoua Altogether, his gallery of contemporary portraits 
is alone sujficient to recommend his book." — Saturday Review. 

" By the aid of this reaUy entertaining book, the present state of the Northern 
Provinces of Spain may be easily divined, and the Cosas de E^Mna of the moment 
be brought before the mind's eye..... .It would be too much to say that this is the 

most interesting book upon Spain and the Spaniards that has appeared of late 
years, but many may think so after reading it" — Athenmim. 

^A highly interesting and amusing book. In this work Azamat Batuk has 
made himself more enjoyable and readable than ejeT.^'-^Examiner. 

" Two clever and readable volumea Any person who wants to know something 
about SpaniiE^ parties and their prospects, about the probabilities of the present 
civil war, or about the real inner me of the Spanish people, will do well to consult 
Azamat Batuk. He is generaJly instructive, and always entertaining.*'— .ScoCsmaa 

THROUGH RUSSIA: From St. Petersbubg to 

ASTRAKHAN AND THE CRIMEA. By Mrs. Guthrbb. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, with lUustrations. 21s. 

"Mrs. Guthrie is a lively, observant, well-informed, and agreeable travelling 
companion. Her book is interesting throughout"— PoZI MaU Oazette. 

**No book of travel within our knowledge is pleasant^r to read than * Through 
Bussia* It is fresh, bright, and comprehensive. Mrs. Guthrie gives us admir- 
able descriptions of St Petersburg, Moscow, and Astrakhan, and we voyages on 
the Volga and the Don are full of incident, character, and observation."— «8[p«c<a<or. 

" A pleasant book to read. It contains a fair, and often very picturesque descrip- 
tion of a part of Bussia by no means familiar to tourists."— Saturday Review. 

" The story of Mra Guthrie's ramble through Busssia is at once attractive in 
itself, and likely to be of decided use to future travellers."— (7rqpAt& 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. BjLAinrCLBiCEirroiADAiiM. Seamd Edition. 

2to1b. 2I0. 

AinoiignimMroal ofhar diftfngolihedpenoiii referred to in this woilc are s— Loids 
X vl, ICarie Antoinette, LooIb XVllI, the Dncheeee D'Angooleme, Napoleon I, 
the Eminees Joeephine, Qneen Hortenae, Charles X, Lonia FhiUppa, uie Duke 
and Dncheaa de Berry, the Count de Chanibord, the Emperor Alexander, Kin^ 
Frederic William, Filnee Talleyrand, Prince Esterfaazy, Blncher, Ney, Soolt, 
Fodchi, the Poliipiaca, Talma, Napoleon m, the Empreas Engenie, the Doe 
de Homy, Oomt d'Orsay, Victor Hugo, George IV, Qneen Caroline, Prinee 
Leopold, the Prinoeis Charlotte, the Doke of York, the Doke of Wellington, 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore. Mr. Baiham, Mra. Sid- 
dons, the Kembles, Mrai Jordan, Miss Stephens, Mile. Mars, Madame Cfttalaol, 
Mlla Bachel, the Coontess Ghilceioll, Lady Cork, Lady Bleedngton, A& 

** On proceeding to a oonscIentfoDs examination of the contents, we found the 
familiar and commonplace matter lightened and reliered hy many Uyely touches of 
description, many traits of diaracter, many illnstratiye incidents, which may prore 
helps to history, and might haye been irretrleyably lost had they not been marked 
and recorded as they occurred. Lady Clementina Dayies's opportmiities were ex- 
cellent, and the yery traditions of her family are fraught with interest Some of 
her local and personal impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had been 
^so to speak— photographed on her memory. —rAe Tknti. 

** Two channing yolnmes, f nil of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant Engliah. Lady Clementina Dayies has seen mnch, 
heard much, and remembered welL Her nnlqne and brilliant recollections haye the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is flctttUms, no incident untma"— Pest. 

FROM THE THAMES TO THE TAMAR: A 

SUMMER ON THE SOUTH COAST. By the Bey. A. O. 
L'EsxEAiiaB. Second Edition. 8yo, with lUiutratioxiB. 158. 

** Mr. L*Estrange*s pages haye not the least iUyoar of the guide-book ; thmr are 

Sleasant and interesting chapters of local history, relieyed by cfear and nnalfected 
escrlptions of scenery, plainly written, yet pictnresqne and soffldent''— lYnwc 

**To an who yisit the south coast this book wHI afford much naefnl and interest- 
ing Information.*'— iStamlcird 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hbpwobth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 toL demy 8to. 15b. 

** Tnm where we wHI there Is the same Impassioned eloquence, the same lavldi 
wealth of metaphor, the same ylgour of declamation, the'same general glow npoa 
the pages. Switzerland may be hackneyed as a country, yet there is freshness in 
Mr. Dixon's subjects. Mr. Dixon throws a passing glance at the snow peaks and 
gbbcier fields that are the Switzerland of the tourist If he deals widi the grand 
catastrophes of nature, with ayalanche, flood, and storm, it Is in their relatioB 
to the victims of the elements, for his topics are the people and their institntioniL 
We assent entixely to the parable of his prefaca"— JVoie*. 

" A liyely, interesting, and altogether noyel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
Tslnable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questionB, and, like afl 
Mr. Dixcm's books, it is eminent^ readable.*'— Z)affyiir«tr«. 

** We adyise erery one who cares for good literature to get a copy of thisbrillian^ 
noyel, and abundantly instructiye account of the Swltsers. The oompositlosi Qi tli» 
lNK>k is in the yery best style.**— J/bmin^ Po$L 

M A work of real and abiding yalna'*— iStomXanf 
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MY RECOLLECTIONS, FROM 1806 to 1873. 

By Lord William Pitt Lennox. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

These voIameB contain anecdotes and reminiscences of George IV., William IV. 
Louis XVUL, Prince Leopold, the Prince Consort, Prince Talleyrand, Napoleon 
IIL, the Empress Eugenie, the Prince Imperial, the Duke of Wellington, the Msjp- 
quess of Anglesea, Lords Byron, Chesterfield, Brougham, Normanby, G. Bentinck, ' 
Dalling ; Messrs. Pitt, Moore, Rogers, Hook, Barham, Dickens, Thackeray, Kean, 
Matthews, Young, Talma, Mdlle. Mars, Madame Malibran, Ac. 

"Lord William Lennox's book is a very good specimen of the class to which it 
belonga In one way or another he has seen a great deal, and he records his ex- 
periences so as to amuse and interest his readers.** — Pall Mall Oaeette. 

" It is impossible to find a more efficient chronicler of men and manners than the 
writer of these fascinating pages " — John Bull. 

"A most entertaining work The author numbered among his friends and ao* 
quaintance all ranks of society — sovereigns, peers, statesmen, authors, wits, actors, 
and military men. He gives us some most delightful anecdotes and remiiuscences.'* 
—Court Jotujiak 

LIFE OF MOSOHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wife. 
Adapted from the Germaji by Abthub Dukb CoLsauDGB. 2 vols, 
large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24s. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years., commencing with . 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Czemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Cherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, CSiopin, J B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
brenner, Elesewetter, C. Ellingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
SchrSder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir Gt. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Vellutl, 0. Yoimg, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recoUections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- , 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of wluit is called the * Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
Btein, Dr. von Billow, Litolfif, &c, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists. Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame ArabeUa Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Eullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, &c The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Robert PeeL Uie late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, . 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, &c. In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes." — Athencntm. 

" The publication of these memoirs will give satisfaction to many of our readers. 
The devotees of music in this country are both numerous and earnest By this < 
(dass these volumes will be hailed witii particular delight; but they will be accept- 
able also to a far wider circle — to all who enjoy a sonata at home or a symphony 
in the concert-room. The scope of the work gi\ea it this popular interest apart 
from the technical value it po8Be8& It is as well * a record of the life of Moscheles* 
as *a chronicle of the musical history of his time*— a period of sixty years." — Times. 

**This work is full of interesting information and pleasant gossip about the- 
musical events of the last half-century. Moscheles kept up to the day of his 
death a diary, in which he recorded all his experiences, and his constant inter- 
course with such men as Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, enabled 
him to collect a mass of facts and anecdotes which throw much valuable light on 
recent musical history. The greater part of the diary was written in London, where 
Moscheles settiedin 1826; and he describes in a vivid and attractive style the vari- 
ous incidents of his career in England, and the events which most interested 
our musical public during that time. Of all Moscheles* recollections none are so 
interesting as those of Mendelssohn.**— i'a22 Jfall Gatetie. 

6;. 
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VOLS. L & n. OF HER MAJESTT 8 TOWER. 

Bj W. HEFWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPBESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. &xth Edition. Syo. BOt. 

Covnvnt— TlM FD*— Inaer Ward and Ontor Wud— Tho Wharf— BItot Bf|dbte— 
TIm Wbit0 Toirer— CbarlM of Orleiini Uncle OkmeMter— Prifon B u laa B m U ' 
ebamp Tower— The good Lord Cobbans— King and Cardinal— The PUgrtaiag* 
of Oraee— Madce Obeyne— Heln to Ae Crown— Tbe Nine DaTs' Queen— De- 
throned— Tbe Men of Kent— Coortner- No Croee no Crown^-Cranmer, Latl- 
mer, Itldley- White Boiee— Princeee Margaret— Plot and Connterploi— Mon- 
•ienr Chariee— Biabop of Bote— Mnrder of Northnmberlandr-Phfllp the Con* 
feeRor— Maea in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— 
Balelgh'a Walk^The Villain Waad— The Garden Hoaie— The Brick Tower 
—The An^lo-Spanieh Plot— Factiona at Conrt— Lord Grer of W0ton^ 
Old EnfUah Oalbolica— The Engliah Jeenite— White Webba— The Prieeta* Plot 
—Wilton Conrt— Laet of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— Chiy Faw k ee' > 
Origin of the Plot— Vinegar Hoose— Conepiracy at Large— The Jeeoif ■ Mot»— 
In London— Norember, 1005— Honted Down— In the Tower— Search for Oar. 
net— End of the Engliah Jeenite— The CathoUo Lorda Herry Percy— The 
Wizard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— WOUam Sevmonr— The Eacape— Fnmit 
—Dead In the Tower— Ledj Francea Howard— BobertCarr— Powder Poieoninir 



FsoM m TiMiai— **An the dvHized world— Engliah, Conttnental, and Ame- 
rican— takee aa intereet in the Tower of London. The Tower le the etag* 
upon which baa been enacted tome of the grandeet dramaa and eaddeat tragedie» 
In onr national annala If, in Imagination, we take onr etaad on thoee tlme-wom 
walla, and let centnrjr after century flit pact na, we eball eee in dne iscceeeion th« 
majoritr of the moat famooa men and lovely women of England In the olden tim«. 
We ahail eee them leetlng, looatlng, loye-maklng, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending weir ■owe to God In the pretence of a nideona maaked ligora^ 
bearing an axe In his handa. It la each pictnrea aa tbeie that Mr. Dixon, with 
eonaiderable skill aa an historical limner, baa set before na In these yolmneti Mr. 
Dixon daehea oB the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are glyen with socb terseness and ylgonr ttiat we shonld sp<nl them by any attem|»ft 
at condensation. Aa f ayonrable examples of his narratHre powers we may eaU aW 
tention to the stoiy of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry IIL, and 
the description of Anne 6oIeyn*s flrst and second arriyala at the Tower. Then W0 
haye the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a corA 
bidden in a wlne>iar; and the tale of Maud Fitcwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwarda, we meet Charles of Orleana, the poetia 
Vrench Prince, captured at Aglncourt^ and detained for flye-and-twenty yean « 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of BIchard of Oloneeetery 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeda Aa w* 
draw nearer to modem times, we haye the sorr o wf u l story of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled **No Cross, no Crown *' 
is one of the moat affecting hi the book. A mature man can scarcely ivad it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from hia eyesi No part of the first yolnae 
yielda in mterest to the chapters which are deyoted to ue atory of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. The greater partof the second yolume is occupied with the atory of th* 
Gunpowder Plot. The narratiye la extremely interesting, and will repay penaal* 
Another eause eeUbre poeaessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Oyerbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on thia work. Both yolumea are deddsd- 
ly attractiye, and throw much light on onr national hiatory.** 

"From first to last this work oyeriSows with new Information and origtoal 
thought, with jK)etry and picture. In these fasdnating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the niatoric blompher, with 
the msfght, art, humour and accurate Icnowledge which neyer fall film when hs 
nndertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story.**— ifi9rs4ng Post. 

** We eameetiy recommend thia remarkable work to those In qpmt of amnaa 
aient and inatmctlon, at once solid and refined.**— Aii)y Tehi^apf^ 
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VOLS. m. & TV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8yo. SOs. 

CoiTTKNTS :— A Favoiirite ; A Favomite^B Friend ; The Conntess of Suffolk ; To the 
Tower ; Lady Catherine Manners : Houee of VillierB ; Bevolntion ; Fall of Lord 
Bacon ; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizing ; Henry De Vere ; The Matter of Hol- 
land : Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Oonrt ; A Mew Bomanzo ; More 
and Connter-moTe ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament ; Digby, Earl of Bristol ; Tom of Fortune ; Eliot 
Eloquent; Felton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Bevenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Oharoh ; End of Wentworth ; 
Land's Last Troubles ; The Lieutenant's House ; A Political Bomance ; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham; Boger, Earl of Castlemalne ; A Life of Plots ; The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel; Bye House 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot: The Qood Old Cause; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Conntess of Nithisdale ; Escaped, 
Cause of the Inetender; Beformers and Bef orm , Bef orm Biots; Sir Frtuxcie 
Bnrdett; A Summ(»is to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood; A Cabhiet Council 
Cato Street ; Pursuit ; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 

**Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work."— Tftnei. 

** This book is thoroughly entertaining, well-written, and instmctiva**— ^xomliMr. 

"These volumes will place Mr. Dizon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthful and 
briUiant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. * Her 
Majesty's Tower;* the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by tnme 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
could have had no better historian than Mr. Dixon."— Poi^ 

'*By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narra^ve and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers."— 
lUtutrattiNtwt. 

** These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot^ 
who saw Balelgh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon'a^— ^SftondordL 

fflSTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

PemiBylvania. By W. Hefwobth Dixon. A NswLibrabt Edition. 
1 YoL demy 8yo, with Portrait. 128. 

** Mr. Dixon's * William Penn * is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matofahxg with Mr. Icon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England."— JSIxomimr. 

M 'William Penn * is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and epigra- 
matic in style, subtle and philosophical in insight, and moderate and accurate in* 
statement, it ^ a model of what a biography ought to b&"— i9tinday TimtB. 

"The character of this great Christian Englishman, William Penn, a true hero 
of moral and civil conquests, is one of the fairest in modem history, and may be 
studied with profit by his countrymen of all ages. This biography of him now 
finally put into shape as a standard work of its kind, is Mr. Dixon's most useful 
production. Few books have a more genial and wholesome interest, or convey 
move beneficial instruction."— i7/ta<ni(ed Newt, 
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CRISS-CROSS JOURNEYS. By Walter Thorn- 

BUBT. 2 toIb. crown 8to. 218. 

"A livdy, graphic, and interesting book.**— l^arfly Neui. 

**An intereating book. Very pleasuit companiona are Mr. Thombmya two 
volTunes of travel, revealing aa tbey do glimpses of the oldest and newest worid, 
enlivened with countless anecdotes and many personal adventnresi The reader 
win find Mr. Thombory a fascinating raeonteur.**^OrapMe. 

**Mr, Thombttry is a shrewd and observant traveller. His descriptions are 
■ingnlarly llf e*llke and tmthfoL and hlB hnmonr is gennine. His jonmeys are 
excellent flis descriptions of America are both trnthfol and valuable, and what 
he says about Egypt and Bnssia is wortii saying and well u.\AJ"—8undaif Timet, 

BRIDES AND BRIDALS. By J. C. Jbaffrbson, 

B.A., Ozon. Second Edition, 2 toIb. 8to. SOs. 

"In this book Mr. Jeaffreson appeals to an audience even larser than flioM 
addressed in his books about Lawyers, Doctors, and the Clergy. Bis * Bridea and 
Bridals ' cannot fail to go straight to the heart of every woman in England. Wa 
doubt not that these volumes will be carefully scanned by fair eyes of all agea and 
conditions, and will afford no less amusement than instmction.*'— iiMeruBr/fm 

THE LITERARY LIFE OP THE REV. WIL- 

LIAM HARNESS, Yicar of All Saints, Knightsbridge, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paulas. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estrakob. 8vo. 158. 

**The book is a pleasant book, and will be found excellent reading. All thoae 
to whom the good name of Byron is dear, will read with an almost exquisite plea- 
sure the testimony given by aa,meBB.''—AtJienwum. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Tnoiag Landsebb, A.R.A. 2 yoIs. 

*' Bewick's fellow pupil and old friend, Mr. T. Landseer, the famous engrarer, 
has put the materials before us together with much skill . The literary aketchea 
which Bewick made of Hazlitt, Hardon, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Hogg, Jelfrey, 
Maturin, and others, are extremely bright, apt, and clear."— udK/keneum, 

THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT. By the 

late 0. J. Andbbssoit, Author of " Lake Ngami/' &e. Edited bj 
L. Llotd, author of " Field Sports of the North,** &c, 8vo, 
With QlnstratioiiB. 15s. 

"This handsome Tolume contains a most graphic account of the adyenturea of 
Mr. Andersson, from papers which he left behind him, and which hare been moat 
ably edited by Mr. Lloyd. The favourite pursuit of the deceased traveller was 
the chase of the Hon, and he fdve* us most minute particulars of the habita and 
customs of the royal beast The portion of the work anent elephants is of equal 
interest All fond of tales of adventure and daring should procure thia cairital 
book."-VoAn BuU. 

" This book is pleasant reading. It gives much valuable Infoxmation, and maaj 
excellent stories about these interesting animals."— ^^ram^ner. 

"Interesting to the general reader, this attractive book will be found especial]^ 
worttiy of the attention of naturalists and sportsmen.'*— ;7toiu£iirdL 

" An attractive and exciting volume, full of adventures and haiivbreadth esdvea, 
and which will be read with interest and delight"— (Trt^Atd 

MODERN TURKEY. By J. Lewis Farlet, 

Gonsnl of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. Second Edition. 1 toL 14s. 
"Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting information to communicate in reganl 
to the resources of modem Turkey ; and we may add that he puts it briefly, cleaiiy 
and in an agreeable style."— /Sotwifoy ReoUv, 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



TO AND FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. By 

HtJBEBT E. H. Jebningham. 8vo, -with ninstrations. 15s. 

" Mr. JeminKham has filled a very agreeable Yolame with the tale of his excnr- 
Bions daring the last three years among scenes of classic or Oriental interest His 
style is lively, clear, and pictoresqae.*' — Saiturday Review. 

"Mr. Jemingham*s work includes trips from Brindisi to Athens, to Corinth by 
Nanplia, and Mycene, to Mount Athos, to Gyzicus, Broussa, Nicomedia, and 
NicflBa, besides chapters upon Constantinople and its en-drons. While the most 
interesting parts of the work to a general reader are the descriptions of the 
people, the author gives a mass!of notices as to the antiquities and interesting 
sites of the localities he visita"— iStoiubird 

THE LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 1871-72. By K. 

G.WooDTHOBPE, Lieut. B.E. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with IllustrationB. 15s. 

" Lieut Woodthorpe's account of the Lushai Expedition is important as well as 
interesting. The writer excels in description, and is very pleasing in his geogra- 
phical and scenic sketches."— Poft 

FREEKUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Golonred ninstrations. 30s. 

"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect The ignorance of tile English people 
with respect to Bussia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom-visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their attention."— v9a<»rday Bedew. 

TUKKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Habyet, of IckweU Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. 15s. 

" Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage. In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a writer."— Times. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OP NAPOLEON m. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daily News. 

THE CITIES OF THE NATIONS FELL. By 

the Rev. John GuHMma, D.D. Second Edition. 1 vol. 6s. 
" The work before us contains much historical Information of interest and value. 
We must applaud here, as we applauded in his treatise on The Seventh Vial, the 
skill and diligence of the author in the vast and careful selection of facts, both phy- 
sical and moral, the interest of each when taken singly, and the striking picture of 
the whole when presented collectively to the view."— Record 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Anthor of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. 7s. 6d. bonnd. 

** The whole narrative is picturesque, graphic, and entertaining, as well as moral 
and pathetic"— J/bmtfi^ Post 

" * The Exiles at St Germains * is an excellent attempt to depict the life of the 
latter Stuarts while they lived under the protection of the Lilies of Franca The 
author is that skilled penwoman who wrote ' The Ladye Shakerley,* and she has 
seized fully the spirit of the Stuart aga * The Exiles at St Germains ' will 
every whit as popular as ' The Ladye Shakerley.* '*—Standarcu 



THE NEW AKD POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HUKST & BLACKETT. 



MY STORY. By E:atharine S. Maoquoid, Author 

of "Patty,** &c. 3 vols. 

" An ezqnisite atory. From the first page to the lait the intereet nerer flage for 
a moment'* — Court Jomntal 

THE ITALIANS. By Frances Elliot, Author of 

" The Diary of an Idle Woxhan in Italy,** &c. 3 vols. (Just Ready.) 

THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. By Mrs. 

CA89EL Host, Author of " Out of Court," &c. 3 vols. 

OUR DETACHMENT. By Katharine Kino, author 

of " The Queen of the Regiment,** &c. 3 vols. 

LIZZIE. By Lady Duffus-Hardy. 3 vols. 

** * Lizzie * is a charming and Intareeting story, replete with taste, jndgment, and 
spirit The theme of woman's love is worked out with thrilling and flnohaining 
power." — Court Joumak 

HOPE MEREDITH. By the Author of « St.OlaveV' 

" Jamta*s Cross,** " The Blue Ribbon,** &c. 3 vols. 

'* A powerful and interesting story."— ifominj^ Pott 

" This interesting novel will afford its readers much entertainment and amnae- 
ment" — Meuenger. ' 

<* * Hope Meredith ' has decided merit It is a very readable tala" — Chxgalhie. 

DARKNESS Am) DAWN. A Rasaian Tale. By 

Annie Obant. Dedicated, by permission, to the Duohbss of Eddc- 
BUBOH. 2 vols. 21s. 

** There is much in this book to interest and excite besides the descriptions of 
Bnssian people and scenery, which form the gromidwork of the romance.**^ 
Aihauewm. 

" A graceful and pleasantly told story. The glimpses of Bnssian manners and 
customs are deddedly Interesting.'*— i/bmin^Poi/. 

QUEENIK 3 vols. 

" This novel is a bright and charming one, possessing much pathos and deep 
feeling. There is a decided originality and piquancy about the story."— Poit 

SAFELY MARRIED. By the Author of « Caste." 

2 vols. 21s. 

" The reader will experience rare pleasure in the perusal of this interesting and 
original noyeX.'"— Morning Pott. 

*' * Safely Married' is decidedly above the average of excellence, and very weU 
worth reading. The story is wrought out with great cleverness."— flfr«i(pAtc. 

FRANCES. By Mortimer Collins. 3 vols. 

"'Frances' is decidedly interesting; the style is crisp and racy, keeping the 
reader pleased as well as amused throughout Under all the fun and frolic of tiie 
story there is evidence of a good deal of reading and refined tostei Frances is a 
* lovely lady/ and should hold her own on Mr. Mudie's shelves against all comers.** 
Timu. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS- 
PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



A ROSE IN JUNE. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 

of " Chronicles of Carlingford," " May," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

** * A Bose in June * 1b as pretty as its title. The stonr is one of the best and 
most touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and in 
its slender gnice and playful satire may hold its own with even * The Chronicles of 
Oarlingf ord.* "—Tima. 

*' In ' A Bose in June * Mrs. Oliphant is at her very best again . The book is full 
of character, drawn with the most delicate of touches."— ilMemnimb 

" One of the most exquisite stories Mrs. Oliphant has yet written. It is an ad- 
mirable work."— f zomtner. 

MARIAN'S TRUST. By the Author of "Ursula's 

Love Story." 3 vols. 
** The interest must not be marred by premature disclosures, though there is 
much in * Marian's Trust* to make it good reading apart from the thread of ^o 
BtOTj"— Timet. 

ROUGH HEWN. By Mrs. Day, Author of « From 

Birth to Bridal," &c. 3 vols. 
*' There is no lack of incident in 'Bough Hewn.* Mrs. Day has sncceededln 
some original and bold sketchea" — Times. 

SYLVIA'S CHOICE. By Geoegiana M. Cbaik. 2 v. 

"* Sylvia's Choice' is a gentle, pretty story, written throughout with the 
thoroughly honest and good feeling which has made Miss Craik so popular with a 
large class of the novel constituency.." — Timet. 

" This story is brightly and freshly told, and contains many graceful pictures of 
home life and idGTectioa Sylvia herself is very charming."— ^SftonctardL 

WON AT LAST. By Lady Ohatterton. 3 vols. 

*' A really good novel Lady Ohatterton always writes weU. * Won at Last ' is 
a thrilling story, and the powers of the authoress were never more apparent"— 

SPELL-BOUND. By Alice King, Author of 

" Queen of Herself," &c. 3 vols. 
"A decidedly clever and original novel, well and charmingly told, the interest 
being unflaggingly sustained." — PotL 

OUT OF COURT. By Mrs. Oashel Hoey. 3 vols. 

" * Out of Court ' is a fresh and lively story— far and away the best novel Mrs. 
Hoey has written. The hiterest is k^t up from the first page to the last"— 2%ne>. 

FOR LOVE AND LIFE. By Mas. Oliphant. 3 v. 

** * For Love and Life ' is equal in all respects to the reputation of its writer. It 
will be read with delighf-^Totei BuU. 

GENTIANELLA. By Mrs. Randolph. 3 vols. 

** A thoroughly entertaining and healthy romance, spirited in style, pleasing in 
tone, and tender in sentiment" — Fott 

SEOOND-COUSIN SARAH. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of "Grandmother's Money," *'No Church," &c. 3 vols. 
" A book which it is impossible to lay aside. The writer exercises a marvellous 
f asdnation over the reader."— VoAa BtM^ 
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Publishsd camuaOy^ in One Vol, royal Svo, with the Arms heauHfidbf 
engrcBoed, handaomdy homd, with gilt edges, price 81#. 6d 

LODGE'S PEEEAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

COEEECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE f OBTY-THIBD EDITIOJ FOB 1 874 18 HOW BEADT. 

LoDOB^f PsBBiaB AMD BABOMvriGB i» acknowledged to be the moel 

complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and coxmections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Kajesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the oxdy work of its class in which, the 
time being k^t constandg etcmding, eyery correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
oyer all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is giyen &i its pages to the collateral branches of the 
▼arious noble families, and the names of many thousand indiyiduaJs are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facih'ty of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the NoUlity. 

LIST OP THE PBINOIPAL CONTENTS. 



Hiitorlcal View of the Peenge. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, In tiielr 
orders of Preoedenoe. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding saperior titles in the Peers«e of 
Great Britain sod the United Kingdom. 

A Collectiye list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence, 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Qoeen and the Boyid Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetieally amoced. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as bays left 
Widows or Issne. 

Alphabetical List of the Snnuunes of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops sod Bishops of Engisad, 
Ireland, and the Ooloniea. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Somamee assomed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
j^eers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dnkes, liarqvises, and Earls, who, hay- 
ing married Commoners, retsin the title 
of Xadj before their own Christlaa sod 
their unsband's Somames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daoghters of 
viscotmts sod Barons, wha haying 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs.; sad, in case of the hnabaad 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetieally arranged sad triaa- 
lated. 



**A work which corrects all errors of formerworks. It is a most useful pnbllcatioiL 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scmpnlons aocmacyis a dfstingiiisb- 
Ing featnre of this book.**— TVnwi^ 

** Lodge's Peerage most snpersede an oflier works of the kind, for two reasons: flrrt, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronoonce it to be 
the readiest, the most nsef ol, and exactest of modem works on the subject**— ifl^Metetor. 

**A work of great valne. It is the most faithful record we posse s s of the aristo- 
cragr of the day.**— Poit 

**The beat existing, and, we belieye, the best possible Pesragsi It is Hie standard 
anthori^ on the snbjeoi**— vStaiMfard 
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HURST & BLACKEirS STANDAED LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, 
BIREET FOSTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, £. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Volnmei elegantly printed, Iwond, and illnstrated, piioe 6a, 



I.— SAM SLICK'S NATUBE AND HUMAN NATUBE. 



l*r 



'The first TOlnxne of MesBTs. Hnrst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editionn 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very sxiccessf ol nadertaking. 
'Natare and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slip's witty and humorous 

{)roductions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
n its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illnstrated and elegantly bound."^/'ai<. 

n.-JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— « Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci« 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book hi many honaeholdB."— Examiner. 

m.— THE CHESCENT AND THE CBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work Is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Review, 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA EAVANAOH. 

" * Nathalie* is liiss Eavanagh's best Imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is goocL A senthnent, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant"— ^(touBum. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A book of sound counseL It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of dohig so,"— JBxaminer. 

YI.— ADAH QBAEME. By KBS. OLIPHAErT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of htterest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed. "-PmL 

Vn.— SAH SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND HODEBN 

mSTANGES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bnlwer's Novela 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiration."— ATesMnocr. 

Vm.— CABDINAL WISEMAN'S BSCOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUB POPES. 

** A picturesoue book on Home and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, thai 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeUng in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infalliWll^ represented hi Papal domination."— iKAoweum. 
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HUKST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBKART 

(CONTINUED.) 

IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" In * A Life for a Life * the author is fortunate in a good subject^ and hae produced a 
vork of strong etteci.**—AU»enmunk 

X.— THE OLD COTJBT STTBTTBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

"A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcnne to Uiose 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading."— ^xafiUner. 

*' A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published tlnoe Boswell pro- 
duced his raniniscences of Johnson."— Obferoer. 

XI.— HABOABET ASD HEB BBIDESHAIBS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselvea They will And it well worth their while. There are a freshness and oii- 
flinality about it quite charming.*'— AMensNim. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK 

" The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality; msny giya 

formation while thev entertain, and of that class the book before us is a spedmen. 

The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series Is produced, deseryes 



hiformation while thev entertain, and of that class the book before us is a spedmen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series Is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; tiiere u a steel engraving 



in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the punshaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform."— iEaMunlRer. 

Xm.— DASIEXr. By ELIOT WABBUBION. 

"This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross * has tiie same 
•elements of a very wide popularity. It wHl please its thousands."— Cnoda 

XIY.— FAMILT BOMANCE ; OB^ DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOCBACT. 

BY Sm BERNARD BUREE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

** It were ImposBlble to pndse too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
tfound on every drawing-room ta!blo.**--Standard. 

XY.— THE LAIKD OF XTOBLAW. By HBS. OLXPHAJTT. 

" The * lAird of Norlaw * fully sustains the author's high reputation.*'— vSfwuby Tbnet. 

XVI.— TEE ENQLISHWOUAir IN ITALY. 

u We can praise Mra Oretton's book as interesting, unezaggerated, and foil of oppor- 
4une inatmcti(nL*'— IVmei. 

XVn.— NOTHINO NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" * Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day.**— Potf. 

Xym.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEAITNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Hiss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albrett and the narrative Is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Poff. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HTTNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

**If asked to daesify this work, w e should give it aplaoe between * John Halifax * and 
''Tbe Caxtona* ""— Standard. 

XX.— THE BOMANCE OF THE FOBTTH. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
** A work of singular Interest, which can never fall to chann. The prssent cheap and 
•elegant edition Includes the true story of the OoUeenBawn."— /nuKrotel Jfffta . 
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XXI.— ASELE. By JULIA EAVANAOH. 

** ' Adele ' 1b the best work we have read by MisB Kavanagh ; it Is a charmiiig story 
full of delicate oharacter-paintlzig."-- iiM«n«t«?a. 

XXn.— STUDIES FBOM LIFB. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** These * Studies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and obserratioa The 
book wlU not diminish the reputation of the accomplished avlHiot.''— Saturday Beoieu, 

XXm.— GEANDMOTHEE'S MONEY. 

** We commend * Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good noToL The 
characters are true to human nature, and the story is intoresting."— ^{^kouBUfik 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOE& 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 
** A delightful book."— iltAeiuBtiin. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.*'— XoneetL 

XXV.— NO OHUEOH. 

"We advise all who have the opportunity to read this hodk-^-^Athemeum, 

XXVL— MISTRESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmo- 
tive."— ^^Aenonim. ** A charming tale charmingly told.*'— iStandard. 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MES. NOETON. 

" * Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel" — Tima. 
** A novel of rare excellence^ It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work."— Examiner. 

XXVin.— LES mSEEABLES. By VIOTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
"The merits of *Les Miserables* do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius."— Quorferly Bevime. 

XXIX.— BAEBAEA'S HISTOSY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

** It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 

History.* It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 

and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentimente 

expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will lika"— 21»nea 

XXX.— LIFE OP THE EEV. EDWAED lEVINO. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

*' A good book on a most interesting thema" — Times. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
ineverygaJlery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation."--7Saturdaqf Retfieuf. 

XXXL— ST. OLAVE'S. 

** This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. '-"AthencBum. 

XXXn.— SAM SLICE'S AMEEICAN HUMOUE. 

**I>ip where yon will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a priza"— Po«t 

XXXm.— OHEISTIAN'S MISTAZE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A more charming story has rarely been writtea Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce ' ChriBtian's 
Mistake ' a novel.withont a fault"— 2\ff?iea 
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XXXIV.— ALEC FOBBES OF HOWaLEN. 

BY GEOROE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** No aecoimt of fhia story would glre any idea of the profound interest that perradet 
the work from the flrat page to the luV'^Atfienonink 

XXXV.— AONE& By MB& OUPBAJTT. 

" * Agnea ' ia a norel superior to anv of Mrs. Oliphant's former worka.^'^Athefunim. 
** A story whose pathetic beanty will appeal irresistibly to all nadersi"— Port, 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX,- GENTLEMAN." 
*'This is one of those pleasant tales in which tiie author of * John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life.**— ^xomjn^n 

XXXyn.— NEW AMEBICA. By HEPWOBTH DIXOV. 

" A yery ibteresttng book. Mr. Dixon has written thoufhtfully and weYL"*— Timet. 
Mr. Dixon's rery entertaining and instmctire work on New America.'*— Pa2< MaU Oat. 
"We xecommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's rery interesting book."— ^tSo^tircftiy Review. 

XXXYin.— BOBEBT FALCONEB. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
" ' Robert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it erinces of human thoughts and feelings/'^-vifAemvum. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S EINODOU. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

***The Woman's Kingdom' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of tli* 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories.— ^(^kemmim. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFTTL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
**A racyt weU-written, and original noreL The intwest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour."— <2tMr^7y Bevitw. 

XLL— DAVID ELOINBBOD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" A norel which is the work of a man of true geniu& It will attract the highest 
claM of readers."— 2¥meiL 

XLn.— A BBAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 
"A yery good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with htmian nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— ^^om^Mr. ' 

XLUI.-HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIPAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A powerful norel of social and domestic Ufa One of the most successful efforts of 

a successful noTellsl"— Z>a% Newi. 

* A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 

widedrcie of resdersi The character of HanTiah is one of rare heaxiij."— Standard. 

XLTV.— SAU SLICE'S AMEBIOAITS AT HOME. 

**This is one of the most amusing books that we erer TetAr^Btandard, 

XLV.— THE TTNEIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIPAX, GENTLEMAN.'' 
"The author of * John Halifax* has written many fasctnatfng stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen tiiat has a more enduring charm titian the graceful 
sketches in this work. Such a character as Jessie stands out from a crowd of heroinee 
as the type of all that is truly noble, pure, and womanly."— CTni^ Serviee Magaginu 



